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BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue next monument we present to our readers 
is thatof Wittram Anson Lawrence, It is situa- 
ted in a low, sequestered spot upon Dell Avenue, 
in a southerly direction from Cherry Hill, (the 
site of Mademoiselle Canda’s,) and will be found 
very easily by following Pine Avenue and the 
Tour, leaving Vista Hill upon the right. This is 
a marble structure, bearing a remote resemblance 
to the choragic monument of Lysicrates, as re- 
stored under the alleged supervision of the great 
Athenian orator, and better known by the popular 
sobriquet of the Lantern of Demosthenes. It 
has been erroneously supposed to be a copy of 
the Temple of the Winds; but is totally dissim- 
ilar, except in a partial approximation to the 
peculiarity of its columns, The Temple, or more 
properly, the Tower of the Winds at Athens, is a 
close octagonal structure, five of whose sides are 
planes of solid wall; two have decors and por- 
ticoes, and one is faced by a round tower. It 
seems to have been designed as an atmospherical 
observatory for the public. The broad frieze of 
the cornice on each side of the eight fagades con- 
tains a figure in relief personating one of the eight 
winds as anciently distinguished by the Greeks ; 
and the dome is surmounted by a revolving 
Triton, holding in his hand a wand always point- 
ing at the airy deity in the ascendant. On the 
architrave, or the wall below, beneath each 
figure accessible to the sun, is a vertical dial of 
most accurate construction ; and on the centre of 
the floor, within the edifice, is a clepsydra, (water 
clock,) deriving its supplies from a reservoir in- 
closed in the round tower already mentioned. 
On the ezterior of the edifice there are no columns 
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except those of the porticoes ; but there is a circu- 
lar colonnade within, containing a column for each 
angle, and the bases and water-leaves of the 
capitals of these somewhat resemble those of 
the Lawrence monument: but here all assim- 
ilation ceases, and no two structures could be 
more unlike. To the monument of Lysicrates 
there is, on the other hand, an evident approxi- 
mation ; each having the same number of columns, 
similarly arranged, and each surmounted with a 
somewhat similarly ornamented dome. But 
whatever its architectural suggestive may have 
been, it derives its highest interest, to our appre- 
hension, from its appropriateness to its original 
office as a cenotaph. A vacant temple, mourning 
the absence of the object of its worship, was very 
properly without an urn, while the precious dust 
that could alone hallow it was resting in a for- 


eign land. But we must give the history of its 


subject, to convey the full force of its moral im- 
port as a tribute to departed worth. William A. 
Lawrence was born in the city of New York, 
Dec. 2, 1805. rem his childhood he was distin- 
guished by a most affectionate and disinterested 
heart, and an inquiring and apprehensive mind. 
His earliest male teacher became exceedingly 
attached to him, and still remembers him with 
the tenderest regard. He completed his prepar- 
atory studies at the classical school of the cele- 
brated blind teacher, the late Joseph Nelson, and 
at the age of fifteen became a member of 
Columbia College. His career in that institution 
was one of great popularity with his associates, 
and decided favor with his teachers, and he re- 
ceived distinguished honors at his graduation. 
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His love of letters never left him ; but inclining to | 


a mercantile rather than a professional life, he 
commenced a clerkship soon after leaving college 
in the establishment of Messrs. P. & IS. Crary, 
where he continued until 1550. In that year he 
weut to Buenos Ayres, in their employ, and in 
1833 commenced business here, after his return, 
in connection with a partner. 

The establishment continued flourishing until 
the revulsion of °36 and ’7, but the losses incident 
to the almost universal defaleations of that pe- 
riod, although manfully resisted to the last, com- 
pelled, at length, to a suspension in °89. In De- 
cember, 1840, he went out to Canton in the 
service of Messrs. Howland and Aspinwall, of 
this city, and such were his diligence and success 
that in 1843 he became a partner in the house of 
Wetmore and Co, of Canton, where he continued 
till his death. On the 11th of September, 1544, 
he was accidentally drowned near Canton.* |The 
emotion this event excited, not only among his 
earlier friends when the sad news reached them, 
but even among the citizens of his recent home, 
was a spontaneous tribute to his worth, before 
which regal honors fade to insignificance. 

Every possible demonstration of respect was 
paid to his memory at Canton, All the foreign 
residents united at his obsequies; all the ship- 
ping in port displayed their colors at half-mast, 
and the ship Paul Jones fired minute guns at his 
interment. One on the spot thus speaks of him 
in a letter announcing his decease: 

“He was the most brilliant, kind, attentive, 
and gentlemanly man we have ever seen here. 
Merchants, clerks, and Chinese, all mourned for 
him. Tears were dropped upon his grave by men 
who before knew not what it was to w:ep, so 
much was he beloved.” Most tenderly, too, were 
the same feelings expressed here. “Noman could 
have been taken from us,” said the N. Y. American, 
“whose loss would have been more universally 
and sincerely deplored.” A meeting of his friends 
was called, on the receipt of the intelligence, to 
express their profound sorrow at his loss, and 





* “Mr. Lawrence, in company with several gentlemen, left 
Ganton at six o'clock in the evening, in a “* fast boat,’’ for a 
trip to Whampoa. He had been sitting in a chair, leaning 
against the side of the vessel in social conversation with his 


friends, aod as the boat was passing the point of laud which , 


divides Jank river from Whampoa Reach, suddenly, with- 
out any jar of the boat, or any perceptible motion to which 
his fall could be attributed, he was precipitated into the river 
a distance of three feet, and sank immediately, Every effort 
was made to save him, but as the night was dark and stormy 
they unfortunately proved fruitless. is body was discovered 
at three o'clock the next morning, within a short distance 
from where he fell, and was immediately conveyed to the 
Ageriean ship Montauk, from whence it was interred.”’ 


sincere sympathy with his stricken kindred, and 
resulted in a determination to erect the monu- 
ment that perpetuates his memory. Such a dis 
tinguished token of respect and love, accorded to 
a young man in private life, whom neither posi- 
tion, power nor fame commended to such homage, 
reflects a bright moral lustre both on the charac 
ter that could inspire such generous affection, and 
the hearts* that could appreciate and do it honor. 
Truly such 
‘* Friendship is the privilege 
Of private men ; for wretched greatness knows 
No blessing so substantial.’’ 


It may seem surprising that a man so unambi- 
tious of distinction, as a scholar or civilian, and 
so unobtrusive in the quiet tenor of his life, should 
have received such public honor. To those who 
enjoyed the privilege and pleasure of his friena- 


' ship, however, it seemed neither undeserved nor 
| matter of surprise. Mr. Lawrence was one of the 








most attractive men we ever knew. His dispo- 
sition was almost a pure benevolence, his mind 
a pure intelligence, and his memory a permanent 
Daguerreotype. He read and investigated rapid- 
ly and understandingly, and his acquirements 
were ever at command. He could evoke the 
treasures garnered in his mind at will, and 
was always eager and delighted to impart them 
to his friends. Every resource that he could 
make tributary to their happiness, welled from 
his generous heart as freely as the air of heaven, 
and it was his very element to impart informa- 
tion, entertainment or relief. His tact in adapta- 
tion, too, appeared almost unerring. St. Paul 
himself could not have been more truly “all 
things to all men,” and thus was he able not only 
to “ win some,” but all whom he approached, to 
his affection and esteem. Perhaps no man ever 
lived of whom it could be said, with greater 
truth, 


** None knew him buat to love him, 
None named him but to praise.’’ 


We have spoken of his monument as a ceno 
taph. It was so at first, but his remains have 
‘been at last restored to their native soil, and now 
repose at Greenwood. A singular fatality de- 
layed their restoration untillast May. The leaden 
coffin sent out first, it became necessary to appro- 


* We have the names of the parties who united in render- 
ing this tribute, inclusive of the Liserary Association, of 
whic& Mr. Lawrence was, for many years, a most eflicicat 
member, and which commemorated his decease by an ora- 
tion ; but our columns wil! not permit theirenumeration here, 
though we shall avail ourselves of this knowledge to present 
them each a copy of the work so honorable to their intellects 
and hearts, 
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priate to the shipmaster who was conveying it to 


China; and when at last the body of Mr. L. was | 
nearly here the vessel bringing it was wrecked at | 


Absecom Beach, and but that the case containing 
it had been lashed to the deck by one of his 
friends subsequently to the stranding of the ship, it 
would have been washed irrecoverably overboard, 


' 


as was every other article on deck. Perhaps the | 
cenotaph character of the monument should be | 


still preserved in memory of its first design, and 


the long solitude that supervened its elevaticn | 


ere it became a tomb—although to the casual | 


| 


observer now, an urn would seem to add com- | 


pleteness to its character. 


It will not be deemed impertinent, we hope, to | 


introduce in this connection a brief notice of a 


brother of the deceased, although he does not | 
sleep at Greenwood, who was to him for many | 


years almost another Self. 


Jonathan Lawrence, Jr.—favorably known by | 


several poetical and other compositions to the lit- | 


erary public—though nearly four years younger | 
than his brother William, was for several years | 
his classmate, and their mutual love was as re- | 
markable, and if possible more ardent than that | 
which knit the souls of Jonathan and David. | 
Each loved the other better than himself, and al- | 
though both were generous and forgiving towards | 


offences levelled at themselves, each was im- 


placable towards those given to his brother. 
“I believe,” says our informant, “either would | 
have willingly laid down his life to save that of | 
the other.” And yet their characters were re- | 
Jonathan was more pre- | 


markably unlike. 


cocious, William more exact. Jonathan was 


more brilliant, William more profound—Jona-— 


than more impetuous, William more firm. These 


differences were perhaps mutually improving— | 
corroborated as they were in their exciting or | 
restraining influence by such fervent love. In- | 


deed their characters had become so much assim- 
ilated by their intercourse that the nervousness 
and precipitate decisions of the younger had been 
almost superseded by a temperament of calmness 
and deliberateness in making up conclusions, 
while the elder had imbibed largely of his broth- 
ers sparkling brilliancy and ready wit. On 


leaving college, Jonathan at once resolved upon | 
devoting himself to the profession of the law, and | 
with that design in view entered the office of the | 
kate John R. Townsend, Esq. Here he pursued his 


studies with such ardor that in little more than a 


year his health became seriously impaired, and | 
he was compelled to take a voyage to the West 
Indies to recruit. His constitution being thus re- 


estublished, he again applied himself to his pro- 
fessivn in the oF.ce of the late Wm. Slosson, Esq., 





————— 


with whom and his son John hegafterwards be 
came associated as a partner, and after the senior 
died the younger members of the firm remained 
together. 

On the 26th April,’33, he died, after a short and 
very painful illness ; but he had contemplated an 
made wise preparation for the hour, and the ex 
change of worlds, so agonizing to his relatives and 
friends, to him was doubtless one of perfect bliss 

The deep emotion which his death excited in 
the general mind prefigured that inspired by his 
brother's, and expressed itself in forms that must 
have been most gratefully consoling to his kin- 
dred. “Those only,” said an obituary notice, 
“who were familiar with his stores of general 
reading, and rich resources of original observa- 
tion, with his exquisite sensibility to the beauties 
of poetry, his playful humor and chastened ima- 
gination, can unite in the full feeling of regret 
that one whose literary talents must at some day 
have entitled him to be remembered in the ‘line of 
his land’s language,’ should be forever withdrawn 
from the field of his hopes and his promise, and 
bear with him to the grave the proud expecta- 
tion that waited upon his young career. And 
yet, had he lived, the seal that sets its loftiest. 
yet most touching association to his character 
had been wanting. The ennobling incidents of his 
death-bed scene—his calm endurance of pain, 
when it was so rapidly expelling life—his chris- 
tian resignation to the fate that had so suddenly 
overtaken him—and above all, his feeling but 
manly farewell to each of the young friends that 
crowded his dying chamber, could never have 
been impressed upon the hearts of others, to hab 
low his name in their remembrance, and kindk 
the wish that has been so beautifully embodied 
by his own fervid pen, to 


** Like him, when Death comes in terrors to cast 
His fears on the future, his pall on the past— 
In that moment of darkness, with hope in the heart, 
Aud a smile in the eye, look aloft, and depart."’ 


We well remember the deep feeling that pep- 
vaded the numerous assemblage at his funeral, 
and the resolutions of respect and of affection 
uttered by the Bar. Like the friends of his bro- 
ther William, they too erected a monument in 
honor of his memory. It was a mural in the 
Church of the Ascension in Canal street, but when 
that edifice was burned it perished in the general 
ruin. He has left other memorials, however, that 
cannot so soon pass away. A selection from his 
writings, both in poetry and prose, edited and pre- 
faced by his brother William, was printed at the 
solicitation of the Literary Club, already men 
tioned; and the New York Book of Poetry contains 
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-clections also, which bear honorable testimony to | 


the brilliant promise of his genius. We feel con- 
fident our readers will be gratified by our inser- 
tion of the following touching verses from his pen, 


| 
! 
| 
| 


} 


so beautifully appropriate to the season, and the | 


° . a | 
scenes and memories we have been portraying :— || 


FOREST LEAVES. 


Come hither among the forest leaves, 
Yellow, and red, and blue, 

And see how the sighing autumn weaves 
Her robe of every hue; 

To mantle the year that gorgeously dies 
Like the sunset’s pomp away, 


Come where the leaf so green and gay, 
In sun and wind so free, 

Is doomed to wither its bloom away, 
Upon the sorrowing tree. 


Come hither among the forest trees, 
When the autumn moon shines clear, 

And the cold and moaning autumn breeze 
Holds mournful revel here; 

While his fitful gusts are piping shrill, 
The dying leaves among, 


Which wake from their bed by the dropping rill, 


To dance to his midnight song, 


Come hither among the forest leaves, 


And weep—oh, well you may, 
For cold is the heart that never grieves 
O’er the pride of death’s array ; 
Come hither among the forest trees : But colder still is the heart that weeps 
You have seen their summer dress, Its precious tears in vain, 
When birds were trilling their melodies, Nor knows that the leaf which sweetly sleeps 
From bowers of loveliness ; Shall in beauty bloom again. 


And to make the grave where the summer lies 
A mockery of decay. 
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TABLEAUX. 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIG iH. 


I—PURE LOVE. 


Wrrn brow serene as Summer’s cloudless morn, 
Just ere the Sun rides up the throbbing East ; 
With eyes that bend meek-lidded on the least, 

Yet never shrinking from the proudest-born ; 

Lips from whose drawn bow flies no shaft of scorn ; 
Bearing and tread obedient to the stress 
Of noble thought, instinct with queenliness— 

Her vestures floating like the wind-waved corn, 

A seraph comes, fresh-hearted as the rain, 

Or lily fragrant with its dew till noon; 

Her white arm stretched to many a pure-eyed twain, 
With the warm blessing of divine Love's boon ; 

Simple delights float round her everywhere, 

Like the mild odors from her half-bound hair. 





TABLEAUX. 


IL—SENSU ALISM. 





Beneath a low front, where the loosened curls 
Lurk, snare-like, in laborious unconcern, 
Large eyes their languid orbs voluptuous turn, 
Till the fired brain of giddy Folly whirls; 
With conscious tempting her full lip unfurls 
Its honied blossoms, and the red cheeks burn 
With pride and shame, whose fire, ye well discern, 
Sullies their crystal’d amethysts and pearls. 
Her mien invites, while her just lifted hand 
Repels, coquetting, but to beckon back ; 
On purples couched, by dizzying odors fanned, 
She sighs her breath with poison in its track, 
And hearts are withered in its hot simoon, 
Like dewless flowers amid a tropic noon. 
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IIL—MORAL HEROISM. 


He stands before me in his royal mood, 

With eyes that front the world with level light, 

Unquailed by hate, and lit, in Envy’s spite, 
With the frank beauty of infantine good ; 

His bold brow threatful only with the might 
Of its incumbent thoughts—an eagle brood 
Nursed on that crag in lofty solitude ; 

His lip firm bent, yet stirred as with the flight 
Of inward smiles. His tall and upright form, 

From the set foot-sole to the swerveless brow, 

Glows with a manhood that can never bow 
To the launched thunders of oppression’s storm, 

Yet o’er the weak and worn as lithely bends 

As a green willow o'er its pale flower-friends. 
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IV.—MARTIAL HEROISM. 


An eye, bloodshot and still, with angry glare 
Threats Heaven—encaverned in the shaggy side 
Of brows that slope back to the steeps of pride ; 

His hard cheek scorns alike the lightning-glare 

And Mercy’s sunshine—poured availless there ; 
Clenched teeth, and rigid lips, and nostrils wide, 
As of a war-horse, and the pitiless gride 

Of his armed heel on bosoms red and bare 

Betray the spirit of that iron frame, 

Whose hand is welded to the steel it lifts, 

Blood gurgles down the steep tracks of his fame, 
From human clay, piled high in livid drifts, 

Rash men adore him, and his image fold 

In reverent arms, and crown with purple and with gold. 





LADY OVERTON, HER NIECE AND HER MAID. 


A RUSTIC ENGLISH STORY. 


BY ROBERT A. 


Sm Cartes Overton was knighted by mis- 
take,—not the only error committed by the sove- 
reign who conferred the honor upon him, Fortune, 
ever fond of a frolic, kept up the joke by throwing 
in his path a rich heiress who pined after a part- 
ner and a title, but whose plain face and plainer 
manners had hitherto kept Master Cupid at a 
respectful distance. The knight and the lady 
met, and, without losing time in sentimental dal- 
liance, married ;—the lady giving for that “airy 
nothing,” a title, what the gentleman almost 
literally needed, “a local habitation.” Sir 
Charles's newly acquired dignity was too acci- 
dental, not to say equivocal, to be cordially 
recognized where the circumstances attending his 
elevation were generally known, and he pru- 
dently retired to “The Hall” at the pretty village 
of Guisbro’. 

Popularity was Sir Charles Overton's idol— 
patronizing and vanity were his prevailing foi- 
bles. Immediately on entering upon his new 
residence he assumed to be the patron of merit, 
in every form; gave prizes for flowers, pigs, 
poetry and ploughing ; and was altogether one of 
the most urbane and most capricious, most benev- 
olent and most pompous men I ever met with. 

Lady Overton, who never forgave the omission 
of the dearly-bought title, was of a different 
mould—selfish, unfeeling, ill-natured—and took no 
interest in anything that did not reflect the image 
of Lady Overton. <A niece lived with the twain, 
who was not distinguished by any great personal 
attractions, but was gentle, intelligent, and good. 
She had no other relatives, and contrived to en- 
dure life under her uncle's roof, much to Sir 
Charles's gratification, who delighted in having a 
protegé. His wealth made it an easy method of 
gratifying his vanity. The knight and his lady, 
and Emily Morton, with the requisite number of 
domestics, constituted the entire household at the 
Hall. The main personages lived together as 
happily as, with such motives for a union, could be 
expected of them. On one point only did they 
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seriously disagree. Sir Charles lamented exceed- 
ingly that he had not a son to bear his name and 
honors. His lady, when she learned that the 
knightly title would expire with them, was quite 
willing Emily Morton should be heiress to their 
wealth, provided that, in emulation of her own 
example, she would “wed a title.” That young 
lady, however, profited little by the lessons which 
Lady Overton endeavored to instil into her mind, 
and could not be convinced that it was desirable 
to think more of a title than of the personal 
merits of him who bore it. 

So much was necessary for the right under- 
standing of the sequel. 

William Turner was the village poet and arbi- 
trator. As he possessed much kindness of heart, 
and a tolerable share of common sense, he was 
generally more successful in the latter capacity 
than in the former, although, following the ex- 
ample of greater men, it was upon his lesser 
talent that he most prided himself. He was 
never betteg pleased than when called upon to 
indite stanzas for the love-sick and broken-hearted, 
or to extol the beauty of some village maiden. 
Invitations to weddings, christenings, and burials, 
were his highest rewards for such important ser- 
vices. His talent for writing verses and arbitra- 
ting between estranged neighbors were not, 
however, the sole elements of his popularity. 
He had a prepossessing appearance, was un- 
married, steady in his habits, lively in dispo- 
sition, and had, it was generally known, saved 
enough money comfortably to furnish a house 
whenever he was disposed to commit matrimony. 
I am not sure, however, that he had ever enter- 
tained serious thoughts of involving himself in 
such a dilemma. Nevertheless, from some unex- 
plained, and to himself yet inexplicable cause, 
William Turner was becoming a dissatisfied man. 
He wearied of the sameness of his diurnal pursuits, 
and wished for something that would minister 
excitement to his slumbering energies. His em- 
ployer was not less kind, nor less punctual in his 
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payments, nor his neighbors less cordial in their 
welcomes when he called in at their humble cot- 
tages. Still he was unsettled and discontented, 
and sighed for the first time in his life; and gave 
other indubitable signs of being in the incipient 
stage of a disease which is generally attributed 
to the poison of Cupid’s arrows. 

At this crisis Harry Watson, his former friend 
and companion, met him in the meadows whither 
he often wandered in the stillness of the evening 
hour, listening, with pensive countenance, to the 
ventle murmurings of the shallow brook. Wat- 
son had taken umbrage at some imaginary slight 
by Turner, and it was long since they had spoken 
toeach other. Watson was the first to speak, 
accompanying the salutation with a ludicrously 
profound sigh, as he explained to Turner that he 
desired his counsel in a very important case. 


“? s 
This was a god-send for Turner, who, as they 


homeward journeyed, conjured up various diffi- 
culties, from which his address and ability were 
to extricate his friend. Having seated themselves 
in Turner’s cottage, Harry Watson, after sundry 
spasmodic efforts to clear his throat, opened his 
mind to his counsellor. 

“Don’t laugh at me, William,” said he—* Iam 
in love,” sighing with increased vehemence. 

“Indeed,” said Turner, echoing the sigh; “I 
wish J could say as much.” 

This confession of his simple-hearted friend 
unsealed the fountain of Harry Watson's feel- 
ings, and with the natural eloquence aud enthu- 
siasm of a first love, he told all that was in his 
heart—how he had been to a neighboring fair, 
and had there seen the sweetest, gentlest, love- 
liest girl, that he had ever looked upon, and had 
had the singular good fortune to be of service 
to her, by rescuing her from the rudeness of an 
impertinent town-dandy ; had escorted her home, 
and had heard from her lips the kindest “ good- 
night !” that ever sounded upon his ears. 

“Who is she?” asked Turner, a good deal 
amused, and his curiosity piqued by the suddenly 
awakened sensibilities of his quondam compan- 
ion. “Who can she be ?” 

“Tnever saw her before. She lives at Lady 
Overton's, and that is all I know of her, only that 
there is not a girl like her, neither so good nor so 
handsome, for miles around. She must have a 
sweet temper. Oh, if you had seen her smile, and 
heard how softly she said ‘good-night!’” And 
thereupon Watson made an amusing attempt to 
give his friend an imitation of his inamorata’s 
musical utterance. 

William Turner foresaw what his companion 
wanted, and was not surprised that a requisition 
was made upon his poetic powers. 
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“But you don’t even know her name!” sug- 
gested he. 

Harry was forced to admit this, but he begged 
so earnestly that this small difficulty might be 
overlooked, that the poet at length undertook the 
task, and having a stock of “ first stanzas” always 
at command, suited for all ages and complexions, 


| he found no difficulty in commencing : 


‘* Fairest object in creation, 
Lovelier than the opening rose ! 
Let it not move thy indignatiogy 
Though 1 thus my love disclose.”’ 


“What color are her eyes?” abruptly asked 
the poet. 
“I don't know, but they were very bright,” 
responded Harry, after a moment’s hesitation. 
“Then we must leave them out,” replied 
William. 
“Because they were bright?” asked Harry, 
with great simplicity. 
“No, but we may name the wrong color.” He 
proceeded : 
‘* My heart was happy, still, and quiet, 
’Till woke to love and life by thee ; 


And now conflicting passions riot 
Where all was calm serenity.”’ 


“T should not like her to think me passionate,” 
said Harry, when this verse was read to him; 
but the poet gave no reply, and after atijusting 


_ his ever-pointed pencil to efficiency, wrote on : 


** Once and but once th’ne eye met mine— 
Once and but once | touched thy hand— 
Once did thy beauty, all divine, ‘ 
Before me, blushing, blooming, stand.’’ 


The jingle pleased Watson mightily, and the 


- last verse was such an embodiment of a substan- 


tive fact, that he rubbed jis hands with glee, 
and begged Turner to “maké some more like 


| that.” 


‘“O let me look on thee again, 
If thou art really one of earth ; 
Aud if of Heaven—O ease my pain, 
For pity is of heavenly birth.”’ 


The lover scarcely relished this verse so well, 


' and intimated that he was no way partial to 


ghosts, and moreover that his loved unknown 
was “really” a flesh and blood denizen of earth. 
Turner, however, reassured him by declaring that 
this was only a “poet's license, and meant no- 


_ thing,” which was a more general truth than he 


was aware of. Watson now wished his friend to 
introduce a request that his bewitcher would 
favor him with a second interview at the scene of 
the first the following evening. The poet thought 
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this a somewhat premature request, upon such 
slight acquaintance, but essayed to versify it, not- 
withstanding : 


‘** Then come and bless again my sight, 
With beauty rare, and grace divine ; 
And let me speak what now I write, 
That I amsolely, wholly thine.’’ 


Turner himself was not quite satisfied with the 
last stanza. He felt that it did not give the defi- 
nite information the lover desired, but he found 
the details somewhat too business-like and com- 
plicated to weave into rhyme, and suggested 
that particulars should be communicated verbally 
by the party personating Cupid’s Mercury on the 
occasion. Harry now first felt the full extent of 
his misfortune in not knowing more of his charm- 
er, for there appeared no small difficulty in con- 
veying a letter to one whose very name he did 
not know. He sighed so heavily, and looked so 
melancholy, that Turner at length took pity upon 
him, and promised to assist him to the extent of 
his power. 

The following morning, William Turner, .true 
to his promise, went up to the Hall, and luckily 
encountered the gardener. From him he learned, 
by circuitous approaches, the characters of the 
whole household, the last upon the list being 
Hannah, Miss Morton’s maid, whom the gardener 
described as quite a beauty, modest and unas- 
suming as her young lady, and a great favorite 
with all. William at once concluded that Han- 
nah was the object of his friend’s passion; but to 
place his suspicion beyond a doubt, he continued 
the conversation in as careless a tone as he could 
command, 

“I should like to see this beauty you talk of; 
some sickly, pale-faced city belle, I'll be bound, 
not to be mentioned in the same year with our 
village roses.” 

“You think so,my boy, do you?” answered 
the gardener, eyeing Turner askance. “Then I 
can tell you you are out in your judgment. I de- 
fy you to show me cheeks like Hannah Tomline’s 
in the whole country, putting your paltry village 
quite out of the question. Roses, sooth! I think 
I have earned a right to judge of roses as well 
as any man.” 

“ Well, well,” said William, soothingly, for he 
feared he had gone too far, “I did not know she 
was a sweetheart of yours, or I would not have 
said a word against her beauty on any account.” 

“There youre out again,” retorted the garden- 
er, only partially restored to good humor by the 


implied compliment. “She is no swectheart of | 


mine, though I do wish she was well married. 
Go where she will, there’s sure to be some fuss 





| side. 








about her. ‘T’other evening, she went to the fair 


| with Susan, and she could not be passed like 
i other people. A dandy fellow was impertinent 
_ to her, and if it had not been for a sturdy coun- 
_ tryman who protected her, I don’t know what 
_ might have been the consequence.” 


William Turner had now gained his object, and 


| would fain have departed; but his loquacious 
| informant added, “Miss Morton and her maid 


walk about the garden and park in the evening, 


| as my lady does not like Miss to be seen much 
_ in the village. 
_ of, for my part. 


I don’t know what she’s afraid 
I’m sure nobody would look at 
her when Hannah is with her.” 

This was all William wanted to know; and 
excusing himself on account of his engagements, 
he returned and informed Harry Watson of his 
success. In the evening, Harry started with the 
poetic epistle, duly folded and directed, and a 
heart as light as a feather, for the Hall; and 


| watching by the lodge gate, soon saw Miss Mor- 
| ton and her Hebe-like maid. Poor Harry! his 

knees smote each other, and his now fluttering 
_ heart beat an almost audible tattoo against his 


He attracted Miss Morton's attention, who 


_ considerately sent Hannah to inquire what the 


rustic wanted. On approaching the gate, the 
maiden recognized Harry as the young country- 


_ man who had shown her so much civility. Quite 
| self-possessed, which, had Harry known human 
_ nature, would have been an omen sufficiently 
| unfavorable to damp his hopes, she gave him a 


ready smile, and asked his wishes. The question 


| deprived the swain of his last remnant of pres- 
ence of mind. He forgot the letter, the message 


—everything but that she was near him. This 
so entirely absorbed his faculties, that the letter 
was almost unconsciously put into her hand. “A 
letter,” said Hannah, who, understanding but little 
of such matters, supposed the young man had 
been sent with it to her mistress. The remark 
recalled Harry from his delirium. He stam- 


| mered out something about “to-morrow evening 
| —eight o'clock—pity my sufferings—meet me—" 
| but in so disjointed a manner as to be unintelli- 
| gible. Hannah nodded an adieu, which he in his 


ecstasy construed into a consent, and the first 
really happy moment of Harry Watson's life 


| flitted away. 


Hannah handed the letter to Miss Morton, who, 


| glancing at the superscription, informed the as- 


| tonished girl that it was addressed to herself. 


Hannah requested her young lady to read it to 
her, and followed her to her room for that pur- 
pose, wondering all the way what the letter 
could contain, but giving a shrewd guess, as two 


' or three of Harry’s incoherent words at parting 
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seemed now for the first time to strike her ear. 
With calm indifference, however, she saw the 
seal broken and listened to the contents. 

“Well, Hannah, I suppose I am to lose you 
then,” said Miss Morton, breaking the silence. 

« Not for this, ma’am,” replied the girl, steadily. 

“Tt is wonderfully affecting,” said Miss Morton, 
smiling. “I should be glad to know if he means 
it all. But whois he, Hannah? You have soon 
made acquaintance.” 

Hannah related the whole circumstances of the 
meeting at the fair, and declared that she had 
not the slightest preference for her poetical suitor. 

Again Emily Morton opened the letter, and 
read it aloud. She was just concluding the epis- 
tle, when the door of her apartment was uncere- 
moniously opened, and her aunt entered. Catch- 
ing the last words, she repeated them. 

“*Wholly, solely thine! Reading your vile 
love letters to your maid. And pray, what low 
fellow is this from ?” continued she, snatching the 
paper rudely from her niece’s hand. “ Your un- 
cle shall be informed of this,” and she left the 
room to fulfil the threat. 

Poor Hannah entreated permission to go at 
once and clear Miss Morton from blame, but she 
would not allow it. The direction was there, 
and she mischievously enjoyed the certain dis- 
comfiture of her uncle and aunt when they dis- 
covered their error. She was soon summoned to 
Sir Charles's library, where sat her aunt, almost 
fainting at the possibility of her niece receiving 
such an ignorant rhapsody, and reading it to her 
maid, too. Sir Charles sat with the objectiona- 
ble paper in his hand, inflated with offended dig- 
nity. Miss Morton was almost convulsed with 
suppressed laughter as her uncle, in a magisterial 
tone, demanded the name of her admirer, and 
where and when she had seen him—the impor- 
tant “once” so much dwelt upon. 

“My dear sir,” quietly said Miss Morton, “ you 
must ask the person to whom it is addressed for 
an explanation. Suffer me to ring for Hannah.” 

“How ridiculous!” both exclaimed, as they 
turned for the first time to the superscription. 

Sir Charles's patronizing fit now came upon 
him. “Really,” said he, “for an uninformed 
rustic, this is not bad ; isit, my lady? This per- 
son may be worth bringing out ;” a favorite ex- 
pression of Sir Charles’s. After hearing all the 
particulars, he desired Hannah to bring her ad- 
mirer to him when he next came. Hannah, with 
the most perfect nonchalance, consented, as though 
it was no concern of hers. 

On the next evening came the poor love-lorn 
Harry to the gate of the park. Hannah went out 
and beckoned him to enter. He was so overjoyed 











at his success, that he scarcely knew whether he 
walked on his head or feet, and before he could 
collect his scattered senses, he stood in a spacious 
and richly furnished parlor, and in the presence 
of Sir Charles Overton. 

“Sit down, my lad,” said the knight, in an en- 
couraging tone; and Harry obeyed, though with 
manifest reluctance and trepidation. 

“What is your name, young man?” 

“Harry Watson, your honor,” was the reply, 


_ while he kept his eyes intently fixed upon the 
| carpet, apparently counting the flowers wrought 
!. ° ° ° ° : 

into its fabric and classing them with Linnean 


minuteness. 

“You write verses, I understand,” continued 
the knight. 

This was a poser, and Harry would have given 
his best coat to any one who would have helped 
him out of the unexpected dilemma. 

“Tsir—I never did such a thing in my life, 
sir,” and Harry turned very pale. 

“Come, come, my lad, no quibbling or subter- 
fuge. Answer me candidly, and perhaps I may 
be able to do something for you.” 

Harry's countenance brightened up in a mo- 
ment, and thinking that Sir Charles meant he 


- would intercede with the fair Hannah on his be 


half, he answered, 

“ Yes—yes,—your honor, I—I did write some 
verses to Miss Hannah, and meant no of—no of. 
fence.” 

“Very likely, young man. Now take this pen 
and paper, and give me another specimen of your 
writing, and I shall be able to see whether your 
talents deserve notice.” 

Harry understood this request literally, and tak- 
ing the penin his hand, inquired what he should 
write. 

“ What subject,do you mean? Oh! Genius is 
never at a loss for a subject. The picturesque is 
as good as any, and the view from this window 
is fine, and offers a good field.” 

Harry knit his brow for a second or two with 
a perplexed air, and then looking up begged his 
honor “ would just be kind enough to tell him how 
to spell the word.” 

Clouds gathered over Sir Charles's brow. Har- 
ry trembled and dropped the pen ; and guessing 
there was some mistake, determined to tell the 
truth. He promised in future to make love in his 
own humble prose; and the knight, somewhat 
amused at the poor fellow’s misery, dismissed him 
without any expression of displeasure. 

William Turner and Harry Watson did not 
meet for several days. In the interval, as the 
former was taking his usual evening stroll, he 


lobserved a young femal e of lady-like appearance 
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enter the cottage of a neighbor, who was confined 
to her bed by illness, There was so much grace, 
placidity and attractive neatness about the vis- 
itor, that he felt a strong desire to know who she 
was; and suddenly remembering that he had failed 
to make the usual inquiries after the invalid, he 
hastened to the cottage to atone for his neglect. 
As he approached the door he heard the words 
“Miss Emily” pronounced with many blessings 
from the lips of the poor woman. “This, then,” 
thought he, “is Miss Morton, in which case 
the gardener’s account of her is false, for I 
never saw a lovelier creature.” 
his inquiries he still lingered at the cottage gate, 


playing with the children, and hoping that the | 


lady wouldagain appear. After exhausting every 
excuse for remaining, and the children one by 
one leaving him, he was fain to walk whistling 
away, as though the young lady in the cottage 
On the following 
evening he saw the same fascinating personage 


had never entered his thought. 


in the meadows not far from his own dwelling. 
No poor criminal ever trembled more than he. 
Yet her countenance was so mild, there was so 
much of kindness beaming in every feature, that 
Their eyes met— 


. 


he resolved to speak to her. 
what a look for William! His color mounted to 
his forehead, and his fine, open countenance was 
“A fine 


evening, Miss,” saidhe. “ Very pleasant,” she re- 


lighted up with animation and spirit. 


plied, with such sweetness of expression that 
William stood entranced for some minutes after 
she had passed, and strange, wild, vague hopes 
flitted across his mind, But his good sense came 
to his rescue, and with a deep sigh he pursued 
his homeward path. His frugal meal wag un- 
tasted that evening, and when Harry Watson 
entered the cottage I believe he 
at Jerusalem, or Jericho, or any other place 
within the limited sphere of his geographical 
Struggling to obtain the mastery 


wished him 


knowledge. 
over himself, he asked his friend when he had 
last seen Hannah. Harry shook his head, and 
told him how matters stood. Their converse was 
brief, for Harry saw that William was in no so- 
cial humor, and they parted,—the two most un- 
happy men in the village. 

As William passed the post-office the following 
morning, old Jacob Merritt called and asked him 
to leave a letter at the Hall on his way, and to 
apologize for its having been left out of the pri- 
vate letter-bag. William accepted the commission 
with infinite good-will, and great was his delight 
on perceiving that it was addressed to Miss Mor- 
ton. Tohim it was a richer treasure than a cas- 
ket of jewels. He approached the park with a 





“T should be glad to see Miss Morton's maid,” 

| said William. 

“Very likely,” answered the consequential 
menial; “very likely, young man; there are 
many who would think you no fool to make such 
a request.” 

William’s cheek, which agitation had deprived 
of a portion of its ordinary glow, flushed like 
searlet. He would very much have liked to 
teach the insolent fellow better manners; but he 
felt that weightier reasons called for patience and 
forbearance. 





After making | 





palpitating heart. The porter answered the bell. 


“Thave a letter for her young lady,” he con- 
tented himself with answering. 

“T will see it conveyed to her,” said the man. 

»“ But I have a message for the lady.” 

“T will deliver it,” retorted the porter. 

“But I have both a letter and a message 
which I will only deliver to the young lady or 
her maid,” answered William determinedly. 

The porter’s jealousy was now awakened, and 
he would have persisted in refusing William's re- 
quest had not Miss Morton and Hannah, returning 
from their morning’s walk, opportunely appeared. 
The former perceiving the porter’s hesitation, and 
aware of his incivility, dispatched Hannah to in- 
quire William’s errand. 

“Here comes Miss Morton’s maid,” muttered 
the reluctant porter, and William, turning round, 
beheld————his Miss Morton and Harry Wat- 


son's Hannah, one and the same person! What 


should he do? Love and honor contended for the 
mastery, and letter and message were alike for- 
gotten. Hannah’s color went and came ; she cast 
her eyes to the ground, as she asked his business. 
He knew not what to reply. Harry’s hopes of 
assistance from him occurred to him. He re- 
solved to urge his friend’s wishes, and thus learn 
what hope there remained for himself. 
“ And who is Harry Watson?” asked Hannah. 
“Your lover; he who protected you the other 
day—the writer of the letter you received.” 
“The person of whom you speak,” said Hannah 
gravely, “has received all the favor he must ex- 
pect from me. He did me a kind service, for 
which he has my gratitude. My lady calls; have 
you anything more to say?” Her voice faltered. 
She feared he had no cause of his own to plead. 
William delivered the letter. Their hands 
met, and their eyes. The tale was told, and Will- 
iam, intoxicated with delight, hastened homeward. 
Suddenly he felt a hand laid upon his shoulder. 
He turned round, and Harry Watson stood before 
him. He startedas thougha serpent had stung him. 
The sequel may be guessed. The quadruple 
| confusion was soon dispelled. Hannah became Tur- 
ner’s wife, and Harry Watson his enemy for life. 
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I Love thy generous winds and clear blue skies, 
Thou standard-bearer of the old Frost King; 
Flinging thy banner of fair Tyrian dyes 
O’er hill and forest—thus a welcoming, 
October, unto thee my muse would sing, 
Thou month of pleasant gales, and bright-hued flowers ; 
Bringing new strength with the cool autumn hours, 
Unto the sick man’s frame—far scattering 
The hoar frost over meadow, field, and lea, 
Like silver net-work, while the laughing streams, 
With voices merrier in their minstrelsy, 
Go flashing on their way in diamond gleams ; 
And all my boyhood days of mirth and glee, 
October, come again, with thy winds rushing free. 
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I am again where forest shadows play 
In checkered light uport the wood-paths old, 
When as a venturous boy so free and bold, 
I climbed the nut-tree boughs, as lithe as they. 
Kind memory, bear me back. I stand once more 
Within my childhood’s home—my brothers twain 
Come with gay laughter to my side again; 
And we go forth the old haunts to explore, 
Where the shy squirrel hides; the autumn breeze 
Sweeps gaily by, and from the rustling trees, 
An ever-welcome shower, the brown nuts fall, . 
While ringing out on the delicious air, 
Are laughter wild, and shout, and merry call, 
Telling of happy hearts, as yet untouched by care. 


















III. 





I have a tender memory of thy skies 
Long, long ago. I was a stripling then, 
Yet felt myself a man to herd with men, 
And I had learned to love two gentle eyes 
Of purest, holiest blue, which met my own 
Day after day; and a sweet mouth, whose smile 
Was lovely as the starlight—ah, the tone 
Of her kind voice, it ever might beguile 
The student from his dreams. October's sun 
Shone brightly, and the forest had put on 
Its robe of wondrous beauty, but the eyes 
Of gentle Marion with disease were dim, 
And ere October passed, on clearer skies 
She gazed with angel friends, and joined their heavenly hymn. 
















THE STEPMOTHER. 


BY 


MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. 


‘A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel light.’’ 


“Axp so Mr. Woodville is about marrying 
again,” said Mary Sommers to her cousin, as they 
sat together one pleasant winter evening. “I 
wonder, Carry, how his daughter Annie likes 
that arrangement!” 

“Not particularly well, I should imagine,” re- 
plied her companion ; “and how I pity her, poor 
thing! if she detests as heartily as I do the very 
name of a stepmother.” 

“Do you really, cousin Carry? Well, I never 
thought you had troubled that little head of yours 
upon the subject. But take care, cousin ; remem- 
ber your dear papa is a widower, and by no 
means a discreditable specimen of the genus, 
either.” 

Mary Sommers had only spoken thus to tease 
Caroline, like an arch little tormentor as she was, 
whenever she could get a chance to exercise her 
mischievous propensities ; and she was both sur- 
prised and grieved at the effect her words pro- 
duced. 

“If I thought,” exclaimed Caroline, bursting in- 


to tears, and sobbing passionately—* If I thought” 


my father would ever marry a second time, I 
should be the most miserable being upon the face 
of the earth! No stepmother should ever win 
from me a smile or a word of affection; and 
should I ever possess one, I would seize every 
opportunity to let her know that I scorned 
her sway, and that to me at least her presence 
was unwelcome. She should know that—she 
should learn it daily and hourly from the instant 
of her arrival, to the last minute of my stay be- 
neath my father’s roof.” 

At this juncture, a lady who had been busy at 
a writing-desk near a remote window of “the 
apartment, rose from her seat, her face plainly 
expressive of emotion. The conversation between 
the two young girls had apparently touched 
some chord in her memory whose vibration both 


pained and agitated her, and hastily approaching 


| them, she said, laying her hand softly in that of 
the weeping Caroline : 

“Sorry as I am, my dear, to behold you thus 

giving way to prejudice, I cannot blame you even 
_ as you deserve. I sympathize too deeply in your 
| feelings, erroneous though they are, for they were 

once my own. Yes, Caroline, such words as have 
, just passed your lips once fell from mine, and 
| were called forth on an occasion similar to that 
_ which you have anticipated. And further than 

this,"-—and the speaker's voice grew tremulous, 
| —“my resolution was put in practice.” 
* “What mean you, dear Mrs. Cleveland?” ex- 
| claimed her youthful auditors both at once. “ You 
| never had a stepmother! Your own mother is 
| living still !” 

“ What if I were to tell you, my young friends, 
that she whom you suppose to be my mother, is 
so only as my father’s second wife !” 

“We should find it rather difficult to believe 
you,” they replied, while Caroline continued : 
“And you must be jesting with us, for I have 
often heard you express the most earnest affection 
for Mrs, Clayton; and I do not see how it could 
_ be possible to love a stepmother.” 

“ And’yet, Caroline, Mrs. Clayton indeed bears 
| that relation to me. Nor did I always think of 
her as fondly as I now do, There was a time 

when I treated her with coldness and suspicion, 
_ and this exclusively because she was my step 
mother. But, thank Heaven, my sentiments 
underwent a reformation, before it was too late 
to profit by it! Would you like to learn the 
cause? shall I relate to you the circumstances 
' connected with my love for one whom I had long 
_ regarded with dislike ?” 
“Yes, yes; pray tell us all about it, dearest 
Jessie,” was the reply, and the countenances of 
both maidens glowed with interest and impa- 








| tience as they eagerly listened for the promised 
| narrative. 
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“The effort of recalling the events to which I 
have referred,” began Mrs, Cleveland, with a 
pause, “is a somewhat painful one, but I shall 
be more than repaid for the exertion, if this brief 
record of experience should prove an effectual 
lesson and warning in the event of your or either 
of you being placed in a similar situation. 

“[ was so unfortunate as to lose my mother in 
early youth. Though scarcely sixteen when she 
died, I was the eldest of a family of six children, 
and consequently upon myself, young as I was, 
devolved most of those cares whose burden my 
departed parent had long and faithfully borne. 
During my mother’s lingering illness, I had been 
her constant companion, and her disease being 
consumption, with the certain prospect of death 
befure her, she had given me much counsel con- 
cerning the position which I should occupy when 
she was gone. She strove to impress npon my 
mind a full and solemn sense of the task which 
would then be mine, directed me how to perform 
my duties, and charged the young children ever 
tosubmit to my control. And often and tear- 
fully she spoke to me of my father, dwelling 
with fervor upon his loneliness when her place 
should be vacant. She besought me to do all in 
my power to relieve his sorrow, and to leave 
nought undone that could minister to his comfort, 
and I promised in all things to be true to the 
trust committed tome. That promise was reli- 
giously observed ; and after my mother’s death, 
I endeavored by every means to fulfil her dying 
charges. For three years I was the most useful 
and important person in my father’s household. 
The children looked up to me for advice and 
guidance, and my parent himself seemed never 
so contented as when I was near him, while I 
was happy in the consciousness that I was dis- 
charging my duty, and walking in the steps of 
the loved and sainted one. But at length an un- 
expected change took place in my father. We 
missed him very often from our family circle in 
the evenings; and there were those around me 
who began to insinuate that we were likely very 
soon to have a new mistress for our mansion, 
When this first reached my ears, I was exces- 
sively indignant and repulsed it as the idle fabri- 
cation of officious gossips, for I had never indulged 
the slightest misgiving as to the cause of my 
parent’s frequent absence. Yet notwithstanding 
my contempt of the report, it annoyed me ex- 
ceedingly, for I could not bear it should ever be 
imagined that my father would give another the 
place my dear mother had occupied in his affec- 
tions. 

“One day, when I had been greatly disturbed 
by a report of this nature, communicated by a 
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servant, my father happened to enter. I imparted 
to him what I had heard, interspersing my intel- 
ligence with sundry denunciations against those 
busybodys always on the alert to fix matrimonial 
intentions upon every widower, bachelor, or spin- 
ster, who had the misfortune to be of their ac- 
quaintance. My father listened with a more 
serious face than I could have expected; and 
when my tirade was over, without assenting to 
it, merely said I must allow there was sometimes 
cause for gossip of this kind. Wondering much at 
the observation, I rejoined, ‘ Yes, sir; but not in 
this case, I shall hope.’ 

“ You are not quite sure of that, my daughter,” 
he said with a smile I could not comprehend. 

“Now father you are jesting, you are only 
trying to tease me,’ I replied, glad to catch at the 
slightest hope against a confirmation of such 
hateful intelligence. “I am quite certain you, 
above all others, would never think of hazarding 
the happiness of your children by bringing among 
us a stranger in the place of our dear lost mo- 
ther.’ 

“No, my child, I am not jesting,” he returned 
calmly and earnestly; “what you have this day 
heard is indeed very true. It is my intention 
shortly to marry again.” 

“Had a thunderbolt struck me, I could not 
have been more shocked than I was by those 
words, and exclaiming in accents of mingled sur- 
prise, reproach, and entreaty, ‘Ch, father! fa- 
ther!’ I burst into a passionate fit of weeping. 
My father tried in vain to soothe me. He said 
the lady to whom he was about being united was 
the first love of his youth ; that he had met and 
loved her long before he had known my mother, 
but that a misunderstanding having arisen be- 
tween them they had parted in coldness, and 
that she had never again crossed his path till a 
few months previous, when a reconciliation had 
taken place, and their early engagement was 
renewed. He assured me that he was not haz- 
arding but insuring the happiness of his family 
by this marriage, as the lady was all that he 
could wish for ina wife; and that I myself 
would derive greater benefit than any one else, 
as it would relieve me of a responsibility which 
I was too young to bear, while I should gain a 
most delightful and instructive friend. But I 
still wept bitterly, and my lip curled in scorn as 
his last words reached my ear. My father con- 
jectured what was passing in my mind, and 
deeming it best to leave me to myself just then, 
arose to quit the apartment. Pausing a moment 
near the door, he said : 

“ Jessie, you have hitherto proved yourself in 
every particular a good and dutiful chiid; you 
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have done all in your power to contribute to my 
happiness; and when, by the death of your 
mother, my hopes were all laid low, I knew you 
would have given worlds for a single ray of light 
to cheer my sorrowing spirit. That ray has at 
length dawned upon me, and I am sure that after 
due reflection you cannot wish that I had turned 
away from its brightness. I am well aware of 
the repugnance that exists so generally against 
the very name of stepmother. But I feel quite 
confident that when you are brought into contact 
with the lady I hope soon to call my wife, you 
will not long regard her with coldness and dis- 
trust. 

“ These parting words had no power, however, 
to console or reassure me, and I soon left the 
parlor and stole softly to my mother’s chamber, 
that I might give full vent to my indignant grief. 
Oh, it was so bitter to think that ere long a 
stranger was to occupy the station she had filled ; 
that her children, her innocent little ones, must 
call that stranger “mother,” while she who first 
taught them to lisp that endearing title was 
lying in the eold dark grave, forgotten too by 
him to whom her earthly affections had been 
all surrendered, and her memory slighted by his 
heart's devotion to another. 

“ The rest of that day was passed in greater 
wretchedness than I had ever felt. During the 
whole of the succeeding night I slept not, but 
tossed restlessly upon my couch, anticipating 
with intense distress the evils which I imagined 
must result from the deprecated union. Inthe very 
depths of my heart I resolved that the new wife 
should never gain from me the least token of af- 
fection, and that I would studiously strive to show 
that I regarded her as an intruder. 

“ A few days after this, my father imparted to 
the rest of the household the tidings of his in- 
tended marriage. The children, with the excep- 
tion of my sister Evelyn, who was just fifteen, 
were too young to comprehend the extent of 
what I considered their misfortune, and I scorned 
the meanness of attempting to prejudice their 
feelings. But Evelyn’s cheek turned pale, and 
her soft eyes filled with tears, which, witha brave 
effort, she succeeded in forcing back to their 
hiding-place ; for though only twelve when my 
mother died, she could recall many instances of 
tenderness, and cherished her memory almost as 
fondly as myself. 

“I should have spoken long before of this dar- 
ling sister, who indeed acts a prominent part in 
my present history. From her birth, Evelyn had 
been a delicate and fragile flower. She was sin- 
gularly beautiful and intellizent, affectionate in 
her feelings, and cf a sensitive and gentle nature. 
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But, alas! Evelyn was destined toan early death. 
The same destroyer which had borne our mother 
to the grave had placed his signet on the brow of 
this pure, lovely being, and we knew that the 
time was coming when we should look our last 
upon her face. She still mingled daily with the 
circle round the hearth, but the hectie flush that 
tinged her cheek, and the fearful hollow cough 
that often racked her frame, told plainly of the 
fatal issue. 

“T will not linger upon the events that inter- 
vened till the day appointed for my father’s 
second marriage. None of us were present at 
the ceremony, for it was celebrated at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents in a distant city. It 
is probable that my father was well pleased with 
this arrangement, for he knew that I was as yet 
by no means reconciled to the change proposed, 
though he doubtless believed that when matters 
were irrevocably settled, I should look with less 


| repugnance upon what was inevitable. 


“The hour at length drew near when we were 
to expect the arrival of our parent and his second 
wife ; and stationed in the parlor, surrounded by 


| my brothers and sisters, I awaited the appear- 
_ ance of her whom I had made up my mind to 
| receive with the most repulsive coldness. Eve- 
| lyn was seated near me, and the heightened color 
_ upon her fair cheek betrayed unusual agitation. 
| At the sound of every passing vehicle, she would 
_ start and tremble with such violence that I feared 
| her excitement would produce some terrible if 
| not fatal consequence. But I did not seem to 


notice her emotion, for I had never allowed my- 


| self to converse with my sister upon the subject 
| that lay so near both our hearts, lest in the im- 
| pulse of the moment I might be led to say some- 


thing that might influence her feelings. 
“ At last a carriage drew up at the door, and in 
a few seconds more my father entered with the 


| lady whom he introduced as the future mistress 


of his mansion. How shall I describe my step- 


| mother as she then appeared to me? At that 


period she must have been nearly forty, but she 
looked at least ten years younger, for 


* Time to her strange love had shown— 
Left her youth's gifts, and spared his own.’ 


And I felt, as I gazed upon her beautiful and 
expressive countenance, and marked her com- 
manding form and its ntingled dignity and grace, 
that she was well calculated to exert unresisted 
sway over those who once submitted to her 


| power. But I was quite determined never to be 


of the number, and as my parent introduced her, 


| I moved slowly forward, and coldly extended my 


hand At first she did not notice my constraint, 








and would have pressed her lips to mine, but I 
drew back haughtily from the profiered saluta- 
tion. Oh, whata change at that moment stole 
over her face! The bright crimson rushed to her 
prow, and erecting her stately figure to its full 
height, she riveted upon mea gaze which bespoke 
amazement, indignation, and wounded pride. I 
saw that in an instant she had comprehended 
what was henceforth to be our relative position, 
and inwardly rejoiced that she had thus early 
been made acquainted with my feelings. My 
{futher was not an observer of this scene, for he 
had been busy giving directions to one of the ser- 
vants. Evelyn was standing by my side, and as 


my stepmother turned proudly from me, her | 
glance fell upon the hectic cheek and pallid fea- | 


tures of my sister. Immediately her countenance 
sofiened, while she drew nearer to the trembling 
girl, and half hesitatingly, as though afraid of 
being a second time repulsed, embraced her with 


akiss. Much to my astonishment and disappro- | 
bation, Evelyn gave it an affectionate response, | 
| from me and centre it upon herself; and this, too, 
| solely for the purpose of provoking the spirit 
| which disdained her power. 
|| that while under the influence of this internal 
conflict, I no longer took pains to endear the little 
| ones by sharing their amusements, that I with-’ 
| drew habitually from the fireside group because 
| there was an addition to the circle, and that I 
| was invariably reserved, and dull, and listless, 
|| whenamong those I had hitherto watched over with 


and then the stately lady clasped her slight form 
closer and closer to her heart, and pressed her 
lips again and again upon her pure, pale brow. 
This show of tenderness I was of course disposed 
toregard as a mere artifice ; but my every thought 
was now merged in that of the most intense 
alarm. The excitement of that day, superadded 
tothe previous conflict in her feelings, proved too 
mnch for Evelyn in her feeble state, and she had 
fainted in my stepmother’sarms, Wildly I bent 


over her, breathing broken sentences of endear- | 
|| estranged from me. Since the day of my step- 


ment, and more than once was my reproachful 


glance directed towards the being whom I silent- | 
| and more languid, and now she never left her 


ly denounced as her destroyer. She seemed 


aware that her situation was an awkward one, | 


for though she persisted in supporting Evelyn 
while she remained insensible, the moment there 
were signs of her returning consciousness, she re- 
linquished her entirely to me. 


wandered round the room till it rested on the 
features of the stranger. The simple word 
‘Mother! passed her lips, and in a moment, the 
lady stood again beside her, clasping her extend- 
ed hand within her own. 

“*Then you do not hate me, Evelyn? she mur- 
mured in tones so low that none caught them but 
she for whom they were intended and myself. 

“*Oh, no—no; kiss me, mother; and again 
Evelyn was folded to her heart. My father stood 
ata little distance, his eyes glistening with de- 
light, for he only saw that his wife had at unce 
been appreciated by one of his daughters, and 
little dreamed what dark thoughts dwelt within 
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the bosom of his eldest child. Meanwhile a 


thousand struggling feelings raged within my 

I was angry with my sister for having al- 

_ lowed her prejudices to be subdued by what 1 
considered the base arts of a stepmother, and 
mortified and indignant that the latter should 
thus early have achieved a victory. 


soul. 


“ Weeks passed away, and my demeanor to- 
wards my father's wife remained unchanged; but 
during that period I had felt very miserable. My 
home seemed changed in every particular, and 


| my Own position in it was the same no longer. 
| My father was cold to me, for he saw and resent- 
ed my continued contumacy toward his wife. 


The children appeared to love the lady whom 
they were desired to call by the name of mother, 
and I felt my influence over them most painfully 


| diminished. My stepmother bore the blame of 
_ everything, and my heart accused her of instiga- 


ting my father to treat me distantly, while her 
expressed interest in my brothers and sisters I 
regarded as entirely assumed to wean their love 


I did not reflect 


the tenderest devotion. Evelyn also had become 
mother’s arrival, she had gradually grown more 


own apartment; and the physician told us that 
her life was fast drawing to its close. Loving 


| her as I did, I would fain have been constantly 
| beside her couch; but another had usurped the 
| office that should have been mine, and though I 
“When at length Evelyn revived, she raised | visited the sick room frequently, there was a 


herself from her recumbent posture, and her eye | 


strange reserve between my sister and myself, 
and I did not remain with her long, for I was too 


| proud tostay where my presence seemed uncared 
| for. Evelyn never even expressed a wish to re- 
| tain me near her. But my stepmother was al- 


ways there, and oh! how my heart writhed at 
the belief that Evelyn preferred her to the play- 
mate of her childhood. Yet no one guessed in 


| what anguish my hours passed, for I guarded 


vigilantly every look and word, lest by chance 


| she should learn how deeply I was wounded ; 


and only in the retirement of my own chamber 


| did I give way to the feelings that oppressed me. 


“ Mental suffering at length brought on illness, 
and in the delintum of a brain fever, for a 
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little while I gained a blest forgetfulness of my 
troubles. 


on my forehead, and heard a sweet voice mur- 


mur in accents of the tenderest pity, ‘Poor, moth- | 
erless one!’ That remembrance did not leave | 


me after my entire recovery, but I regarded it as 
the mere figment of a fevered brain. Yet I felt 
the force of the little sentence—that I was indeed 
motherless ; and during the weary hours of conva- 
lescen@, how eagerly my spirit yearned for a 


mother's kind and soothing words. Had my step- | 
mother then sought my affection by those gentle | 


offices my feebleness required, I do not think I 


should have repelled her; but she seldom entered | 


my room then, and when she did it seemed to be 


merely to utter a few formal sentences whose hol- | 
lowness I imagined I saw through and cordially | 
detested. As there was no object to be gained | 
by the effort, why should she care to trouble her- | 
self about me? As by degrees I grew stronger, | 
all idea of a reconciliation faded from my mind, — 
and I felt my former animosity returning with | 


greater force than ever. 


“One afternoon shortly after my illness, I had 
left my own apartment and was sitting alone in | 
a little room adjoining that my sister occupied, | 
when suddenly the door was opened and my step- 
mother entered. She advanced towards me, while | 
I raised my head and gazed haughtily and inqui- | 
ringly upon her, as if to ask the meaning of the | 


unexpected and unwelcome visit. 


a : { 
“T wish to have a few moments’ conversation 
with you,” she said, and I merely bowed my head * 


in token of acquiescence. 


“TI have long desired,” she began in a voice of | 
emotion, “this opportunity of speaking with | 
you on a subject which has caused me no incon- | 


siderable pain. You must be aware, Jessie, that 
I have both noticed and felt your dislike towards 
me, and I fulfil a duty both to myself and you in 
striving to discover by what means I may lead 


you to regard me differently. When I married | 


your father, it was with the determination to look 


upon his children as my own, and to leave no ef- | 


fort untried to deserve and win their confidence. 
With all but one I have succeeded. That excep- 
tion is yourself, and I have come to make this 
last endeavor to gain that which you have hith- 
erto denied me. Will you not tell me, Jessie, 
how I may at least induce you not to hate me?’ 
“*Give me back the love of which you have de- 
frauded me,’ I replied passionately. ‘Restore 
me the place in my father’s heart which was 
mine till you came—unloose the tie that binds 
you to him—and then I will promise no longer to 


When the crisis of the fever had gone | 
by, [ lay for hours in a sort of stupor, and it was | 
at this period that I felt a kiss imprinted softly | 








hate you, and I will even try to forget that such 
a person ever lived! As I ceased speaking, 
the gaze that I had met but once before was fixed 
upon my face, and now there was an added ex- 
pression of contempt, while without deigning to 
utter a single word, my stepmother hastily arose 
and passed from the apartment. Searcely had 
she disappeared, when I heard a faint voice call- 
ing my name, and recognizing the tones of my 
sister, the recollection of her close proximity 
flashed upon my mind, and I felt convinced she 
must have heard the conversation. In obedi- 
ence to her summons, I was immediately at her 
side. 

“« Jessie,’ she said as I approached her, ‘ Jessie, 
you have just now spoken words of wanton cru- 
elty to her whom you should reverence! You 
have just cast aside the friendship of one whose 
love would have been to you a priceless treasure! 
Most fervently do I hope that you may not re- 
pent in agony the rashness which has prompted 
such an act.” 

“T thank you for your solicitude, Evelyn,” I re- 
plied with bitterness, “ and trust me, I shall not 
soon forget on whose account it was called forth, 
and that to her also I am indebted for this sum- 
mons to your presence—the first which I have had 
from you in a long, long time” And as I spoke 
my voice trembled and I burst into tears. 

“* Jessie—sister !’ exclaimed Evelyn, and in a 
moment her arms were twined lovingly about my 
neck, ‘oh! let me ask your forgiveness. But I 
thought you did not love me—you were so glad 
to resign me to another— 

“* And so you allowed that other to lead you 
into this belief, interrupted! reproachfully ; ‘ you 
suffered her to poison your mind against your sis- 
ter—the sister who loves you so dearly, and who 
would lay down her life to save you a moment's 
pain!’ 

“‘Oh! no—you wrong her, indeed you do,’ she 
replied earnestly. ‘She has never said one word 
against you—she has seldom even mentioned your 
name tome. [alone am to blame—I am s0 use- 
less—I have so long been a burden to you and toall 
related to me, and Iimagined that you were tired of 
waiting on me, and wearied out with humoring the 
fancies of the helpless invalid. Besides, dear Jes 
sie,” and she hesitated as if fearful of again wound- 
ing me, ‘you have been very much changed of late.’ 

“+ You speak truly, Evelyn, I have been a very 
different being’ was my rejoinder, ‘but it is all 
owing to her. Had she never come among Us, it 
would have spared us all much misery, and there- 
fore I can never even listen to her voice without 
a shudder.” 

“Oh! Jessie, I cannot bear to hear you talk 
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thus—you who have so much cause to be grate- 


ful to her. 
««J dear Evelyn! was my exclamation in 


tones of the greatest surprise; ‘and wherefore ¢” || 
my hand clasped tightly in that of my step- 
_ mother, while my father stood close at hand, and 


“ «She took the whole charge of you during your 
dangerous illness,’ replied Evelyn. ‘But for her 
care you might now have been lying in the grave. 
She watched over you night and day, till the cri- 
sis of the fever was past, and did everything that 
was possible for your comfort. And, oh! Jessie, 
how have you returned her kindness !’ 

“ She watched over you till the crisis of the fever 


was past! Ah! how that little sentence startled | 
and stung me. I felt again that soft kiss upon || 


my brow, and the words, ‘Poor motherless one !’ 


once more fell musically upon my ear. Was it | 


possible that this had been reality—that my 
stepmother had uttered those compassionate 
words, and that her lips had awarded me that 
tender caress? If so, how deeply had I injured 
her! 

“‘T did not learn this till now, Evelyn,’ 1 said 


after a pause. ‘I was not aware that she had | 


been near me while I was so ill, for I never saw 
any one in my apartment but the nurse.’ 

“*Is it possible! exclaimed my sister; ‘then 
she wished to conceal her kindness. She was too 
noble to desire to obtain your friendship through 
the medium of gratitude, doubtless preferring to 
make an appeal to your judgment—that gener- 
ous appeal which—which you—oh! Jessie—Jes- 
sie’ And Evelyn hid her face and wept. 


“My own heart was now overflowing withshame | 
and remorse. ‘I will go to her immediately and | 


crave her forgiveness,’ I exclaimed, starting up. 
‘But no” and I sank back again upon my seat; 
how ean she ever pardon me? and I do not de- 
serve that she ever should’ 

“Oh, she will—she will pardon you—go and 
seek her, dearest Jessie” urged Evelyn, and I 
obeyed. Hastening to my stepmother’s apart- 
ment, I knocked several times at the door, but 
receiving no answer, pushed it open and entered. 


She was sitting in a distant corner of the room, | 
but she did not perceive my approach, for her head | 
was bowed upon her hands, and she was weep- | 


ing convulsively! Well did I know who had 
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' caused those tears—and, springing to her side, I 
knelt before her and besought forgiveness. Nor 


was my prayer unheeded. 
“That evening I sat by Evelyn's bedside, with 


his eyes rested on my face with all the warmth 
of former times. 

“Never did Ihave the slightest cause to repent 
the consequences of that day. Scarcely a month 
afterwards my sister died; 


‘She closed her eyes and stood in peace 
Before a smiling God !’ 


| and the voice of my stepmother soothed me in 


that hour of deep sorrow, and reminded me that 


| there was an angel more in heaven. And through 


many a trying scene of after-life has she been my 


| chief support and guide. When at my father's 
|, death, which happened just three years after his 


marriage, his affairs were found to be so involved 


_ that there was barely enough to satisfy the de- 


mands of his creditors, and I was obliged to open a 


_ school to maintain myself and the little ones, my 


stepmother, who possessed in her own right an 
annuity sufficient for her support, shared with us 
her allowance, and refusing to be separated from 
the children of her deceased husband, insisted 
upon aiding me in my endeavors to obtain a com- 
petence. And I have reason also to feel grateful 
to her for the happiness of my wedded life; for 
she was the means of amicably settling a misun- 
derstanding which occurred before our marriage 
between myself and him who is now my husband, 
and which, but for her intervention, would have 
ended in a total alienation. In every way has 
she proved herself a blessing to me; and I have 
long been convinced that my own lamented 
mother could hardly have shown herself more s0- 
licitous for my welfare than she who so endear- 
ingly supplied her place—nor could I feel for a 
natural parent a more warm attachment than I 
now do for the noble woman to whom I owe so 
much. 

“So you see,my sweet friends, despite your 
scepticism, there really is such a thing as a st-p- 
mother worthy of the tenderest love.” 


ee ee ee 


wake 
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On, what a dripping day, 

How the streams of water play, 
As I muse. 

You'd think, with busy pat, 

A little cobbler sat, 
Pegging shoes. 


Now on the window-pane, 

As if a thing insane, 
Hear it pour; 

And now how like a rill, 

O’er the smooth and sounding sill, 
By the door. 


And see at what a pace 
The frolic waters race 
Down the way. 
She'll never need be chid, 
Who once has sported kid 
Such a day! 


Some are given to complaining, 

When they see it raining, raining, 
Looking sad, 

As if they'd seen an end 

Of the smiles of every friend 
That they had. 


Well, some have cause to mourn— 
The beggar, with his torn 
Coat so thin, 
All shelterless, may weep, 
To feel the rain-drops creep 
O’er his skin. 


Nor marvel I a bit, 

(Though queer, to laugh at it 
Were too bad,) 

That they who never think, 

With souls as dark as ink, 


Should be sad. 


There are, whose hearts are stored 
With bright images, a hoard, 
As an ark, 








Which shine though it be night, 
Like phosphorescent light 
In the dark. 


I'll never mourn the day 

That shuts out every ray 
From above, 

While bright my bosom glows, 

To sweetly dream of those 
Whom I love! 


There are, too, who can spy, 
F’en ‘neath a cloudy sky, 
Beauty’s form, 
Still radiant and fair, 
Smiles beaming everywhere 
’Mid the storm. 


How beautiful the crops, 

As the fresh-distilling drops 
Them bedew, 

Drink, drink, as with delight, 

And grow greener, and more bright, 
To the view! 


How prettily the flowers 
Peep out amid the bowers 
To the rains, 
And from their little faces, 
Where cluster hidden graces, 
Wash the stains. 


I love to see the jay 

Trim. her plumes, and then away 
In a trice, 

And the hen, with feathers prest 

Close to her back and breast, 
Step so nice. 


The sturdy fishermen 

Are merry when the rain 
’Gins to fall, 

As, buttoned to the chin, 

They dash through thick and thin 
For a haul! 
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And then I think how bright, , Like the face of Eastern maid. 
When the clouds are put to flight, When she lifts the folded shade 
Earth will seem; From her eyes! 
How the merry birds will sing, 
And how clear the sun will fling | Ah! not in sun or tide 
Out his beam ; Does cheerfulness abide, 


. But the heart— 

How the mountain-tops will glow, When that is tuned aright, 

And the valleys smile below Each day will open bright, 
To the skies,— So depart ! 
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BY MES. E. J. EAMES. 


I 


Ort as I bend o’er thy sweet “Sinless Child,” 
I pause to think of thee, O lady fair, 
And fancy conjures up a vision rare, 

Of grace ethereal, and beauty mild. 

I picture thee with soft and gleaming hair, 
Down shapely shoulders floating goldenly, 

With Eva’s eye, and brow, and spiritual air, 
And purest lip—'tis thus I dream of thee. 
I know not if this shadowy ideal 
Do justice to the animated real. 

I ne’er have looked upon thy form or face, 
Albeit they tell me thou art passing fair ; 
I know but of the intellectual there, 

And shape from thence all loveliness and grace. 


II. 


Lady! less easy were it now to tell 
How the soft radiance of thy dove-like eye 
Won me to love thee, by its mingled spell 
Of tenderness and graceful majesty ; 
And how thy voice, the “ever soft and low,” 
Like music strains return to haunt me now. 
Thine too is the far higher charm which hath 
Its pure source in the spirits deep below; 
For thow hast dallied in no idle path, 
But, in the free aspirings of thy soul, 
Hast gloriously disproved the common faith 
That man alone can reach the mental goal ! 
O, lady dear! still on thine honor’d head, 
Blessings of heaven and earth a thousand fold be shed- 
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A tow white cottage, with drooping eaves and 
avery humble little portico, about whose rude, 
rough columns a rich green ivy clambered, tall 
stately elms throwing their deep shade all about 
the narrow door-yard, and locking their heavy 
arms together over the brown roof, while through 
their clustering foliage the golden sun-light 
streamed in broken beams, making the violets 
and roses and fragrant pinks more beautiful by 
their magic touch ; and, down by the edge of the 
little garden, a transparent brook, whose glassy 
surface caught the reflection of the modest wild- 
flowers nestling half-hidden amid the deep 
meadow-moss. Iam quite sure, dear reader, you 
would not have passed that little bird’s-nest of a 
cottage without stopping to commend its unpre- 
tending loveliness, unless indeed you failed to 
catch a glimpse of its pure walls through its 
shadowy screen of green leaves. A footpath 
lined with shrubs and blossoming trees led from 
the low gate up to the door, and always in early 
morning, when the drops of dew glittered over 
the tall grass-blade or glossy ivy-leaf, and the 
clear silver light fell softly upon the damp roof, 
you could hear the chirping of birds up among 
the still boughs of the elms, and see their yellow 
and shining plumage dotting the rich green of the 
leaves. A very humble and unpretending abode, 
yet most simply beautiful and attractive, was 
this sheltered, shady home of sweet, fair, child- 
like Lucy Grove. Childlike, did I say? Ah! 
she was a child—an innocent, lovely child—with 
childhood’s purest dreams and warmest affec- 
tions ; and the music that came from her young 
heart with every uttered word and clear, ringing 
laugh, was as free and thrilling as ever poured 
from childhood’s unclouded breast. Yet Lucy 
Grove, at the time of which I write, was just 
entering her sixteenth year. She had gathered 
the long, flowing, almost unmanageable ringlets 
of her soft brown hair into heavy braids, and 
bound them about a small shell-comb—the gift 
of a dear friend who had himself hinted at the 
change, and laid the little pretty comb into her 
lap, while he wound his fingers among the trem- 
bling curls, and held them away from her bright 
cheeks, in order, he said, that he might have a 
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peep at her eyes, just to see their color. It was 
difficult to decide upon the hue of those winning, 
changing orbs, though Lucy’s dear old grand- 
mother always would have them gray, as she 
said her pet was the perfect picture of herself in 
youth, and everybody said then that hers were 
gray. But Henry Bardwell ventured to differ a 
little from the kind old lady, and declared the 
eyes of his favorite were neither gray nor blue, 
but a mixture of both. When she raised them to 
the azure heavens in her quiet, silent hours, they 
seemed most beautifully blue; but when the long 
raven lashes fell over them, and she shook the 
| heavy tresses of her hair all over her flushed 
cheeks and pure forehead, as she chased the birds 
from their shady hiding-place, then most surely 
those strange wild eyes were even deeper and 
darker than the richest gray. But,as I was say- 
ing, Lucy Grove was still childlike and simple- 
hearted, though entering her sixteenth year. 
She still went out beneath the great elms, and 
gazed up among the trembling leaves, clapping 
her little hands, and mocking the silver music of 
the birds, as they fluttered from bough to bough ; 
still glided about the garden walks, gathering the 
unfolding buds, and wreathing them for her hair, 
and bent above that singing brook, to watch the 
tiny eddies and listen to its murmurs. Lucy 
Grove was orphaned in early childhood ; ere she 
had learned to lisp a mother’s name the grave 
closed over both her parents, and she was left to 
| theentire care ofher aged grandmother. Through 
| her fresh, bright childhood, no cloud had obscured 

her path, and scarcely a tear had dimmed the 

brightness of her eloquent eyes. Old Mrs. Grove 
_ cherished the lovely child as she would have done 
'agift from Heaven. She was so affectionate, so 
| pure and beautiful, and her small soft hand lay 
so tenderly and soothingly upon that aged brow! 
Then her voice was so sweetly musical, and her 
smile so like a sunbeam across her declining 
| path—oh! she was the idol of her grandmother's 
heart! And Lucy loved her in return as trusting 
childhood only loves. She knelt by her side at 
| evening, when her tremulous voice went up m 
prayer; and as the withered hand of her only 
| friend lay trembling amid her curls, the subdued 
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heart of the child went out to that gentle one as 
if some angel-finger had touched its strings and 
waked it to holiest melody. No; I did not mean 
that Lucy had no other friend—there was one 
other, whom, from her earliest remembrance, the 
orphan had looked upon as a brother, and Henry 
Bardwell was worthy such a place in that guile- 
less heart. Just across the bright little brook 
that tumbled noisily over many a grassy em- 
bankment, smiling quietly from between the two 
great elms that half concealed the high white 
walls from view, was a prouder, statelier dome, 
with the gable roof of former times, the large wir- 
dows shaded by green blinds, and an air of neat- 
ness and comfort all about the spacious yard, and 
far-stretching meadows and orchards, with their 
clumps of willows and fruit trees. This was the 
abode of Squire Bardwell, the only lawyer of note 
in the pretty village, and a man whom every- 
body loved and revered. With his plain but 
noble-minded wife, his only and talented son, 
and an old faithful servant, he dwelt in peace 
and prosperity beneath that ancient roof which 
had sheltered his father and his father’s father, 
with the many uncles and aunts who had petted 
his childhood, and the brother who grew up be- 
side him. Squire Bardwell had an open heart 
and a soul that spurned petty meanness, and his 
deep purse was ever open to relieve the wants of 
the destitute. And Mrs. Bardwell—dear, kind 
Mrs. Bardwell—not a woman or child was ever 
sick within three miles of the village but you 
might see the Squire’s black pony and snug little 
chaise standing every day at the gate leading to 
the invalid’s cottage, however humble and poor 
that abode might be,and many a deep-felt blessing 
followed the meek lady, as she left the sufferer’s 
bedside, from lips parched and burning, and a 
heart whose pulsations were feeble, but yet 
swelled with gratitude and love. And Henry 
Bardwell, the fair young boy—the child of such 
a mother—is it wonderful that he too was full 
of gentleness—that he was all that is noble, and 
generous, and good? Henry was a favorite 
throughout the town, but chiefly so at the sweet 
cottage of Lucy Grove. Why, Lucy could hardly 
remember when his open, manly face had not 
bent guardianly above her own—when his clear, 
eloquent tones had not mingled with her own 
bird-like voice in music and in glee. She re- 
membered long, long ago, when she was a totter- 
ing child of two years, how his hand had led her 
forth to pluck the wild-flowers that tried to hide 
themselves in the deep green moss that clung 
about the brooklet’s brink. She remembered, as 
the happy years passed on, how he had guided 
her Steps to the little red school-house, under- 
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neath the elms, in summer; and in winter, when 
the deep snow covered the becutiful things of 
earth from sight, how he had placed her upon his 
sled, and with unerring care conveyed her over 
the high drifts to the same pleasant place ; 
and when, in riper boyhood, his feet wandered 
every day a long mile from home to the brick 
academy, and only in early morn or at the pleas- 
ant sunset hour could they walk hand in hand 
beneath the thick shadows of the elms, or sit 
under the shaded portico of the little cottage, 
while good old grandmother looked down upon 
them with a pleasant smile, she had not forgot- 
ten how he imparted the knowledge he had 
learned that day to her active mind, or read in his 
own rich voice from some favorite author. Yes, 
Henry Bardwell and Lucy Grove had grown up 
together almost around the same hearth-stone, 
and no wonder if the manly youth was even as a 
brother to the artless, guileless girl But the 
happy dream that had so long thrown its bright- 
ness over their young hearts was at last broken. 
When Henry was twenty, and his fair friend just 
“sweet sixteen,” a summons came from the bro- 
ther of Squire Bardwell, who had for many years 
lived in one of the Southern States, and who was 
extremely wealthy, and childless too—a request 
that his nephew might come to him, and finish 
his studies at a celebrated institution in his im- 
mediate vicinity. He was getting old, he said, 
and the society of one so young and cheerful 
would relieve him of many a gloomy thought 
and dreary hour. Though Henry could aot be 
blind to the advantages which such a situation 
offered, it was long before he decided to accept 
the kind offer of his uncle. It would be so hard 
to part with his parents and friends—so hard to 
leave the dear little cottage, his second home, 
and Lucy, his own beautiful Lucy; but at last it 
was decided that he should depart, and the pe- 
riod of his absence was fixed at four years. 
Four years! it was a long time—at least so 
thought Henry himself and dear little Lucy 
Grove. 

It was a balmy evening in May, when young 
Bardwell sat for the last time under the droop- 
ing portico of that fair cottage—the last time for 
years. The vine-leaves were clustering thickly 
together, and trembling in the soft, sweet light of 
the stars, and in the distance the faint ery of the 
whip-poor-will sounded plaintively amid the still- 


ness. Grandmother Grove was reading by her- 


self in the little parlor, and Lucy, her childish 
face most expressive between its smiles and tears, 
sat hushed in silence by her brother's side. It 
was a sad hour; and those strangely beautiful 
eyes looked into the drooping ones of her friend, 
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though with a pensive light, yet trustingly and 
lovingly ; for it was a brother's care she was so 
soon to lose. Her voice at last came clear and 
musical, as she laid her pretty dimpled hand 
upon his arm, and her face beamed with its own 
peculiar smile. “ You will be very happy, dear 
Harry, away in your southern home, with the 
soft skies, and orange-groves, and balmy air all 
around you. But you will not, I know you will 
not, forget us, your first and earliest friends. 
Four years will not be so very long after all, and 
then we shall meet again.” Harry pressed the 
little hand to his lips, and though the tears would 
come to his eyes, he smiled, and replied cheer- 
fully to her gentle words. He said much to the 
blushing girl in his own low and tremulous tones, 
and after the withered hand of their aged friend 
had been raised above his bent head, and her 
aged lips pronounced a blessing over him, he 
took his way mournfully to his father’s mansion, 
for early the next morning he was to leave his 
pleasant home. 

Lucy Grove was not unhappy after Harry’s 
departure, though she missed him sadly. The 
health of her grandmother soon began percepti- 
bly to fail, and her duties became more and more 
engrossing. Before the pleasant summer had 
passed away, a paralytic shock deprived the 
old lady of all control of her right side, and 
she was obliged to remain stationary most of her 
waking hours in the arm-chair prepared for her 
reception, But with the increasing demand fer 
action, Lucy’s strength increased, and she would 
move about their humble apartments with a smile 
ever on her sweet, fair face, and a tone of cheer- 
ful hope. She would carefully adjust the posi- 
tion of the chair, so that her grandmother could 
enjoy the warm and golden sunbeams streaming 
through the casement, and then, sitting on a low 
stool at her feet, read to her from the books she 
loved. In Mrs. Bardwell she found a tried and 
ready friend; and although she would not listen 
to her kind offer to take them both to her ele- 
gant home, she received thankfully the aid and 
attentions daily proffered by the benevolent and 
generous woman, Through the long winter Lucy 
hovered about her old grandmother like a sweet 
bright flower clinging to a withered tree. She 
read and sang to her, bathed her stricken limbs 
with her own fair hands, and watched over her 
broken slumbers with the care and patience of a 
mother towards a drooping infant. And never, 
through all the dark days, was the invalid insen- 
sible to the devoted attentions of her darling 
Never did she fail to recognize her step or the 
sweet voice that ever sounded like music to her 
heart. When the breath of May had called the 


| 
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buds into being, and the skies hung blue and 
smiling above the verdant meadows and whisper- 
ing groves, the aged form was laid to rest be- 
neath a graceful drooping willow, whose long 
boughs swept the clear waters of the little brook, 


| Lucy wept above her grandmother's grave, and 


yet she could not repine, for she knew that now 
her brow was bright beneath the crown that a 
Father's hand had placed upon it, and that her 
feet wandered over fadeless flowers: so she went 
back to her lonely home with the light of 


_ faith and hope in her beautiful eyes, and a heart 
| trusting and cheerful. 


Lucy could not bear a life of dependence, and 


_ she therefore firmly but gently declined the ur- 
_ gent solicitations of the Bardwells to make theirs 


her home, and be to them even as a daughter. 


| Indeed, how could she think of leaving the dear 
| little cottage that had sheltered her through in- 
| fancy and childhood, and with which were joined 
| sO many precious associations? The birds that 
_ flitted through the branches of the old elms were 
_ familiar friends, and she knew every rose-bush 
| about the spot, and every violet root that nestled 


in the shadow of the shrubbery in the garden. 


_ The ivy was thicker and richer than ever about 


the door and low eaves; and whose hand would 


| train the clambering rose, that scattered such 
| luxuriant blossoms, and exhaled such clouds of 
| fragrance from the mossy roof, if she were gone ? 


Ah,no! Lucy Grove could not think of leaving 


_ the bright home of her heart ; so she promised to 
| go every day to see her generous friends at the 
_ mansion; to drive the pony for dear Mrs. Bard- 


_ well when she went on her errands of mercy ; to 
_ come and read the newspapers to the Squire— 





| her home. 
| idleness; and she resolved, at last, after revolving 
| many projects in her little head, to open a school 
| at the cottage—a scheol for children. So Lucy 
| Grove became a teacher. She opened her door 
and her heart to the bright happy beings who 
_ thronged about her for instruction ; and they were 
| many, too, for the orphan was beloved by all, and 
the parents gladly patronized the gentle one 
| whom their children clung to as a sister. Every 


all, everything that was good, and that they ap- 


| proved, if only she might still make the cottage 


But Lucy could not pass her time in 


day, in the shaded, secluded little parlor, was 


| heard the hum of childish voices, and the youth- 
| ful teacher glided about among the fairy forms, 


and laid her fair hand lovingly upon the curly 


_ heads bent over the open books, with a smile full 
_ of sweetness, and a whisper of encouragement to 
all. Sometimes, when the day was warm and 


sultry, they would leave the small room and re- 
cline upon the cool, rich grass, beneath the shad- 
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owy elms; and with the yellow sunlight dancing , 


among their ringlets, looked like a group of fai- | 


ries. And Lucy Grove was happy, for she felt 
that she was accomplishing much good, not only 
to the bright young creatures hovering about 


her, almost worshipping, but to her own mind | 


and heart was also gathering intelligence and 
moral culture. How brightly, and swiftly, and 
happily the months wore on! The soft breezes, 


and fragrant blossoms, and fairy songsters of | 
| lay upon the eloquent face of their owner, while 
| the heavy, black curls that lay in a mass above 


summer, and the snows and winds of winter, all 
had their pleasurable associations, and passed 
noiselessly and almost imperceptibly away. 
Four years! How long in prospect! and yet, 
when passed, how very short they seem! Four 
years had passed away since Harry Bardwell left 
his father’s roof for a home at the South ; and his 
collegiate course was ended. Four years had 
brought their changes, too, to Lucy Grove, and 
yet she gathered daily that little band of loving 
hearts about her, and daily grew in strength of 
mind and that best knowledge that is only 
gathered from experience. 

It was early summer, and as fair a day as ever 
kindled a smile on the features of Dame Nature. 
June! how many pleasant thoughts go out to 
thee, thou first of summer’s train! thou month 
of roses and of bloom! beautiful June! Four 
years had but slightly changed the appearance 
of Roseville Cottage—the beautiful name that 
Lucy herself had given it—though the ivy had 
thickened its leaves and delicate tendrils, till you 
could scarcely see a glimmer of light through 
them, and the rose-tree planted by Henry Bard- 
well and herself when her little hands could 
scarcely clasp its stem, had spread its thorny 
branches all along the low eaves, and half over 
the bending roof, and its pale roses mingled with 
the bright green moss that time’s fingers had 
spread there. The old elms, too, seemed to 
throw their long arms farther over the grass- 
carpeted yard, and the willow down by that 
singing brook had grown taller, and drooped 
more heavily. The day drew to a close, and 
Luey was with the children in the shade. They 
had gathered there to sing their evening hymn be- 
fore departing to their homes; and beautiful was 
Lucy Grove on that pleasant afternoon in June, 
She looked as fair, as fresh, and almost as child- 
like as when, four years before, Harry Bardwell 
had looked his last on her tearful face. The 
brown braids that looked slightly golden in that 
mellow light, were a little heavier; but they lay 
back from her polished forehead, and wound 
about that same cherished comb as gracefully as 
ever. Her eyes—those eyes of changing hue— 
though in that shaded light they seemed deeper 
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and darker, still had their own confiding look of 
kindness, and beamed smilingly from beneath 


| their long, rich lashes. 


Dear Lucy Grove! She sat as calmly and 
composedly as ever amid that group of children, 
and her clear, rich voice mingled unbrokenly 


| with theirs in their cheerful song, though all the 


while a pair of large, dark eyes were gazing 
through the rose-leaves that almost hid the par- 
lor window from her view, and a smile of beauty 


them drooped over his fair and open brow. His 
hands were clasped together over the window- 
sill, and that bright smile lingered upon his in- 
tellectual face, as he bent his ear to catch each 
warble of that well-remembered voice ; and when 
the last echo died away, and the young teacher 
had pressed a kiss upon those pure, uplifted 
brows, he turned towards the door with a quick, 
impatient step, and a hand stretched out in eager 
weleome. And Lucy Grove—she came from be- 
neath those shadowy trees with a gleam of sun- 
shine on her sweet face, and her lips yet mur- 
muring the music that gushed up from her free 
heart; but the glimpse of a manly form at the 
entrance to her little parlor checked the strain, 
and raising her eyes to the eloquent face that 
glowed full of joy upon her, she stopped sudden- 
ly, and the bright flush left her cheeks, and a 
trembling seized the little hands that pressed 
tightly against the bounding heart which almost 
choked her. The next moment the arm of Henry 


| Bardwell was about her, and he bent over to kiss 


off the tear that stole from her drooping eyes. 
Lucy’s cheek was pale no longer ; the glow came 
back richer and deeper than ever, and a smile 
like a sunbeam in a shower gleamed through her 
tears. Lucy was very happy, though she could 
hardly speak her joy, as the manly youth led 


| her to the little sofa in the shadow of that pretty 


rose-bush; and there, with those old familiar 
things about them, their voices mingled in the 
harmony, and their hearts in the rapturous, de- 
light of yore. Harry was so glad, he said, to find 
her still the same—the true, the joyous-hearted ; 
and the laughing girl assured him that he had 
not changed in the least—that his smile was the 
same, and his voice like unforgotten music. But 
their fond words were soon interrupted, for a light 
step was heard approaching, and the kind, joy- 
beaming face of Mrs. Bardwell appeared at the 


door. Behind hers were the frank, open features 


of the Squire. They could wait only to give 
| them time for the first words of greeting, they 
said, for they had hardly seen Harry a moment 
themselves. He had hurried away almost be- 
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fore each had given his hand a shake, and had 
scarcely heard the “God bless you” that wel- 
comed his return. But Harry was quite excusa- 
ble; and now, gathered in that gentle light, they 
all spoke of the past, and ¢wo among them thought 
of the future. 

Lucy soon gave up her little school. The dear 
little cottage beneath the elms underwent a 
slight change. The walls without and within 
were newly painted, the floors covered with car- 
pets of costlier material, and from the shadowy 
niches in the neat little parlor gleamed forth 
beautiful paintings in gilded frames. It really 
grew palace-like, that little cottage almost hid- 
den in shade; and you would have owned a 
queen presided there, had you seen her when, a 
few months after Henry Bardwell’s return, he 
introduced his lovely wife, the beautiful Lucy, as 
the mistress of the fairy dwelling. When the 








bright green leaves withered on their stems, and 
the flowers died beneath the chill breath of Au- 
tumn, the Bardwells all went to pass the winter 
at the South; for Henry’s uncle had made him 
promise to divide his time between his parents 
at the North, and him. So the cottage was 
closed for the winter, and the mansion too, and 
Lucy Bardwell went to find new friends among 
those who revered the talents and the virtues of 
her husband ; and very proud was he to witness 
the impression everywhere made upon his south- 
ern acquaintances by his lovely wife. Every 
summer, Roseville Cottage is the happy home of 
the young couple, with their old uncle, for he 
will not consent to any separation; but the win- 
ters are all passed at their more splendid, but 
not more beautiful or more tenderly regarded, 
mansion at the South. 





TRANSLATION FROM SCHILLER. 


Tue oak leaves quiver, 
Clouds fly in the wind. 
On the bank of a river 
Is a maiden reclined ; 
And the waves are dashing with power, with power, 
As she breathes forth her plaint in the midnight hour, 
While the scalding tears from her dim eyes shower: 


“Cold, cold is my heart, 
Earth void, hill and plain ; 
Life’s pleasures depart, 
I'll ne’er taste them again. 
O sainted mother! to heaven pray call thy child! 
Enough of earth I've had, O mother kind and mild! 
I have lived and loved. Sweet mother, take thy child.” 


Fast fall the big tears 
From each drooping lid, 
But sighs reach not the ears 
Of the silent dead. 
Yet whatever balm heals the aching breast, 
That weeps for past hours with happiness blest, 
That balm will Heaven give thee, that holy rest. 


Let thy tears gush forth 
From their hidden source, 
Though they're nothing worth 
To the senseless corse ; 
For the sweetest pleasure the sorrower knows, 
Who weeps for past hours of sweet love and repose, 


Is to freely bewail his love and his woes. 


Metrics. 








THE BEREAVEMENT. 







Deatu’s mournful pennon flutters in the air 
From thy lone portal—oh, bereavéd home !— 

Telling the passer-by that anguish there 

With keen dart ’mid the fireside band hath come. 

What link from love's bright chain hath here been torn? 
Whose voice is missing from the household hymn ¢ 
Was it the grandsire, with life’s toil o’erworn— 

One to whom Earth’s bright stars had all grown dim, 
And to whose ear Earth’s harmonies were mute, 

And tuneless seemed the voice of harp and lute ? 

Was it to him—the aged saint !—whose head 

With life’s snows garnished, waiting without dread 

For his late summons, that the mandate came ¢ 

And, full of years and with an honored name, 
Down to the grave hath he gone tranquilly, 
Resting in glorious hope? Nay, ’twas not he. 



















Was it the infant in the dawn of life, 
Unconscious of its load of sin and strife— 

The smiling, guileless, beautiful and bright— 

The household darling—pure spring of delight ? 
Another blossom from the tree of love 

Thus soon transplanted to the home above— 

*Mid Heaven’s parterre in gentle meekness placed, 
Ere by Earth’s soiling dust and rains defaced ? 

Nay, list !—Thou hear’st that babe’s infantile tones, 
Like the young ringdove’s sweet and plaintive moans. 













Was it the gentle girl, whose open brow 
With youth’s bright halo was encircled now— 

Whose sparkling eye was rich with deepening thought, 
Whose heart with gushing sympathies was fraught, 
Whose step was music in its modest grace ¢ 

No, not yet vacant is the daughter's place. 












A deeper shade of grief is lowering o’er 
That mournful home—the mother is no more !— 
She, the dear centre of the fireside ring— 
She around whom their warm affections cling 
With deepest, tenderest love—the guide, the light, 
Making all peace, all harmony, all bright, 
Amid the household band ; with influence sweet, 
Yet noiseless as the dew, guiding the feet 
Of the young wanderer from duty’s road 
Back to that path which leadeth up to God ; 
Pouring o’er angry passion soft control, 
Like oil upon the billows of the soul. 
Thou wast the mainspring of thy home, round whora 
All clearness, cheerfulness, all hope, all bloom, 
All its minute machinery, were entwined 
In myriad links, harmonious and refined. 
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And every bosom felt the fearful shock 
When thou wert riven from thy nestling flock. 
Nor to thine own home only is confined 


Sorrow and anguish. Gent 


le one, and kind! 


How many a heart from woe and want relieved 
By thy free bounty, this stroke hath bereaved ! 
How many a hovel on whose threshold thou 
Wast welcomed almost as an angel, now 

Will miss thy ready sympathy and tear, 

Than thy prompt charity even yet more dear! 
How many a heart whose nightly prayer arose 
To Heaven, for thee, now mourns its deepened woes! 
Yet do we hope, sweet lady, thou didst find 

That great Redeemer, merciful and kind, 

Who only can conduct us through the wave 

Of death’s dark stream triumphant, o’er the grave 
Make us victorious, and a crown bestow 

Whose lustre pales the stars’ intensest glow. 

But, for the living—never for the dead— 

In this sweet hope, then, be our warm tears shed. 
How could we wish to chain to earth again 


A blessed angel freed from 
Philadelphia. 


sin and pain! 





THE VICTORY OF FAITH. 


A FRA 


Ovr fair young friend has fallen a victim to that 
dreadful seourge—* Consumption.” It was my 


privilege to visit her a short time ere she died, | 


and converse with her familiarly about the death 


she was so shortly to “accomplish.” Her face | 
of alabaster purity wore only that faint glow of | 


crimson which so beautifully tints the hectic 


cheek ; and her rich black eye, though bright with | 


coming glory, had an intense deepness of ex- 


pression that marks a vision fixed upon eternity. | 


She seemed to me like an almost disembodied 
spirit, hovering betwixt earth and heaven; with 
just enough of the material to converse with be 

ings of the earth ; enough of the glow of heaven 
to be radiant of its bliss. Death was not without 
its terrors to her shrinking sense of guilt; but 
then her faith was mingled with that “ perfect 
love” that predominantly “casts out fear.” ‘With 
thrilling ecstacy she dwelt upon the holiness of 


God, the perfect sinlessness of heaven, the rap- | 
ture of beholding the disclosures of God’s love | 
and wisdom, and engaging in the joyful execution | 


of his purposes of goodness. She wondered that 


the Christian could think first of heaven as the | 
place of sweet reunion to the loved and lost, when | 
Christ so filled it with His glory. Though no | 


GMENT. 


being ever loved her friends more tenderly than 
she, the interest they inspired was all subordi- 
nate to her intense devotion to her Saviour. She 
loved them cordially, but as they bore His image ; 
and she anticipated happiness from future inter- 
course with them in heaven, only as that inter- 
course should beam of Christ. Such a believer 
is, to my heart, a witness of our holy faith as ir- 
resistible as Paul. In him, distinguished by pe- 
culiar tokens of the Saviour’s confidence, endow- 
ed with the Spirit’s special power, and once trans- 
ported to a vision of the third heaven itself, it 
was to be expected“ that the joy set before him” 
would absorb his aspirations, and breathe forth 
in earnest wishes “to depart and be with Christ ;” 
but ina fragile, beautiful young girl, of prospects 
to make life appear all fascination, such a distinct 
conception of the blessedness of the unseen world 
as could divest the spirit of all lingering desires 
to stay below, and even transform the “king of 
terrors” to a messenger of bliss, presents an 
evidence of divine illumination and support be- 
| yond the power of scepticism to resist. I pity 
the wretch who will go into eternity, pretending 
to doubt evidence like this, SENEX. 














A VOICE FROM GREENWOOD. 


BY JESSIE GLENN. 


Why is it, why is it, that here I lie, 

Admired, yet dreaded, by passers by ? 

Though all praise my beauty, with words so free, 
Not one of the throng would abide with me ; 

For the sorrowful thought will each bosom thrill, 
That in Greenwood they see but a grave-yard still. 


Why is it, why is it, that youthful glee 

Always is checked by a glance at me? 

That the smiles we see when they first draw near, 

_ Grow fainter each moment, then disappear ? 

’Tis the sorrowful thought which all hearts must thrill, 
That Greenwood is only a grave-yard still. 


They all know that this world which now meets their eye 
Will be nothing to them when they come to die; 

They know that the drapery now so fair, 

They will need no more when the shroud they wear; 
They know these scenes they no longer will see, 

For a grave at last must their dwelling be. 


Mother ! rejoice o'er’ your beautiful one— 

Rejoice, with trembling, its short life is done— 
‘Tis mine! ’tis mine! Yes, list to my call; 

The gloom of the grave is prepared for all. 

Nay! clasp it not thus to your agonized breast, 
Young mother—in Greenwood thy babe shall rest. 


Brother! smile on while thy sister is near— 
To-morrow that sister will not be here ; 

Smile on! but I tell you she will not stay— 

Tve called, I have called, and she too must obey ! 
But I'll whisper one word! 0, listen to me: 
There’s a place in Greenwood appointed for THEx. 


Husband! the wife you cherish is mine! 

Seek not to detain her, she is not thine ; 

Murmur not, murmur not! smile while you may— 
You too, ere long, will be summoned away ; 

Soon will Death speed on his mission again, 
When one more occupant Greenwood would claim. 
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Maiden, sweet maiden! ah, well may you weep— 
Thy lover is sleeping his last, last sleep! 

Stay, stay thy watchings—cease counting the hours— 
Greenwood hath claimed him as one of its flowers. 
Mourn, for the heart of thy lover is still, 

Greenwood hath called him, he bent to its will. 


Ye know, yes, ye know! ye will all feel my might; 
Ye know in my bosom there’s no delight! 

I beckon you on, and ye swiftly obey— 

I call, and ye answer, there’s no delay ; 

To home, and to kindred, ye murmur farewell, 

And leave those ye love, in fair Greenwood to dwell. 





LUNAR ASPIRATIONS. 


BY HENRY ADAMS. 


Iw sooth it is a lovely night! 

High up in heaven the moon is bright ; 
The sombre trees stand motionless, 
In pale rays flooded all ; 

And there is never a sound to stir 
The silence mystical, 

Save when the zephyr sighing 
Startles the shining leaves, 

And on the ground the broken light 
A wondrous beauty weaves. 


Fair Moon! thatin such placid guise 
Dost take thy way along the skies, 
Of a pure maid thou mindest me, 
Benign and chastely fair! 
And all the stars that crowd thy path 
Sweet influences are, 
And gentle, kindly destinies 
That shed their soft control 
Upon the ever-brightening way 
Of her unsullied soul. 


Pale orb, that, radiantly serene, 
Dost look on many a varying scene, 
Let but a ray of thy sweet light, 
One of thy holy beams, 
Sink deep into my heart of hearts, 
-And shine upon my dreams ; 
That so about me I may bear 
Some memory soft and saintly fair, 
Some lingering beauty, pure and bright, 
Of this most lovely summer night. 














BY CHARLES OLDMAN, ESQ. 


«A Fixe establishment, that,” said I to my 
friend Manton, as a splendid carriage, with an 
elegant pair of bays, drove on the ferry-boat just 
in advance of us, as we were crossing for a drive 
to Greenwood. 

“ Anda lady to match,” said he, “if you could 
only see her; and what is more, I happen to 
know her, and it would do you good to hear a bit 
ofromance that I could tell you, if you were not 
such a hater of all that sort of thing.” 

“I do hate romance,” I answered with some 
spirit, “ when, as in most cases, it is admired be- 
cause the like of it never did happen and never 
will. I hold that nothing is worth being pleased 
with but truth, and as to your glorious creatures 
of romance, that were born in the brain of the 
poet or novelist, and painted on paper for so 
much a page, I think they are well enough for 
girls of seventeen ; but for full-grown men to be 
pleased with them, or even to tolerate them, is 
out of the question.” 

“Stop, stop,” says Manton; “you have no 
idea, have you, that the beautiful girl in that car- 
riage was born in the brain of a poet, and painted 
for so much a page {” 

“Well done, you have me now,” I had to 
answer; “but you don’t mean to say that your 
romance is about the mistress of that establish- 
ment? You did not tell me s0, at first, and I 
was simple enough to suppose that it had only 
suggested a story of your own or somebody else's 
invention. If you have anything in the way of 
atrue tale, that will suit a matter-of-fact man 
like me, tell on, I listen.” 

“TI hardly think I will, you seem to be so fear- 
ful of being pleased. At any rate, I shall save 
the story till another time.” 

The boat was not crowded, and Manton reined 
his horse to the right, and let him come up to the 
coach, and again, as if by accident, he pushed 
him on a step and brought the tilbury to its side. 
The lady recognized him instantly, and I caught 
sight of her as she bowed, and asked him where 
he was driving. Fortunately she was bound for 
Greenwood too, with her sister, who was visiting 
her from the country. 


MARY NORTON, THE ORPHAN BRIDE. 














“Could anything be more delightful ?” asked 
Manton, turning to me, as we were driving off 
the boat. “You shall see her, and perhaps you 
will then be willing to hear the story.” 

“Tam ready to hear it now.” 

“But you shall wait, and you deserve to be 
punished for doubting the truth of what I was 
going to tell you.” 

We rode on in silence, and as we were in 
front of the carriage we alighted at the entrance 
of the cemetery, and waited its arrival. The la- 
dies preferred to ride over a part of the Tour, and 
would then join us in a ramble through the more 
picturesque and secluded portions that could not 
be reached on wheels. 

1 confess that I grew impatient ; not so much to 
hear what Manton had to tell me, as to hear the 
lady herself, who had excited my curiosity not a 
little. Manton and I had come down for a stroll 
in the cemetery, and having secured our horse, 
walked on for a short time in company with the 
carriage, and then taking a short cut across the 
grounds, took a seat in the shade to wait the 
coming of the ladies. As we had saved half an 
hour by crossing, I begged he would improve 
the opportunity by giving the promised bit of 
romance. 

“ Well, she was pretty, was she not?” he asked 
as I pressed him to begin. 

“She was more than that, she was very beau- 


| tiful,” I said. “In truth, 1 have rarely seen so 


much sweetness and simplicity in a face of such 
striking beauty. It seems to me that she is not 
a city girl; she reminds me of those I knew fif- 
teen or twenty years ago, when I was a young 
bachelor in the country, and not an old one as I 
am to-day.” 

“Then it makes you feel young again, does it, 
to meet such a woman, and yet you have been 
merely pleased with the first sight. I wonder 
what would happen if you should find her as 
sweet as she looks, an angel in heart as you 
think she is from the lustre of her eyes.” 

I had to submit to my good friend’s humor, 
and let him go on in hopes that he would soon 
begin to: relieve my curiosity; so I told him I 
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was too old to think of falling in love, and I 
wished him to skip all allusions to any such fu- 
ture possibility. 

He said he would prefer to wait till we return- 
ed home, as he feared the lightness with which 
we had been speaking would be a poor introduc- 
tion to the serious story he was about to give. 
However he would indulge me. 

“ You know,” he began, “that I spent the sum- 
mer, two years ago, in the country, but you may 
not have known that the most of the time I was 
quietly domesticated in the beautiful village of 
F , in Massachusetts. I was in search of 
health and rest, and found just the spot that I 
wanted, in the house of the village pastor, an ex- 
cellent man with a large, warm heart—an uncle 
of my mother. One morning, at breakfast, he 
tuld us of a painful scene that he had been called 
to witness the night before, and which had so 
much affected his feelings that he had scarcely 
slept since he returned from the house to which 
he had been called. 

“Mrs. Norton was a widow and poor, and the 
mother of five children, the eldest seventeen, the 
youngest nine. She had been born to affluence, 
but her father had been reduced in his cireum- 
stances while she was yet a child, and she mar- 
ried early in life a young’ man who was strug- 
gling to acquire a competence, but found the 
labor beyond his strength, and with a numerous 
family growing poorer every year, finally sunk 
under the weight of anxiety, and the pressure of 
a business that brought no relief. He died while 
he was yet comparatively young, and left his 
wife with a family of little children almost with- 
out means beyond a small house and lot he had 
contrived to save when he saw that he must soon 
leave them to the care of Providence in a heart- 
less world, 

‘‘ Mrs. Norton’s parents had been some years 
dead; the friends of her father had disappeared 
with the fortune that had bound them to him, 
and she was compelled to feel that her depend- 
ence under God must be upon her own exertions. 
The sympathy of the kind-hearted around her 
would be a comfort in her bereavement, but 
would furnish little or nothing in the way of pe- 
cuniary support. Nor did she wish charity, as 
that cold word is understood in this cold world. 
She preferred to help herself, if she could, and 
was willing to endure arduous effort rather than 
depend on the reluctant aid that others might 
bestow. Her eldest child was a sweet girl of 
only eleven years, but very efficient for her age, 
and able to assist her mother much in caring for 
the comfort of the younger children, and attend- 
ing to the house and neat little garden in its rear. 








Mrs. Norton engaged, with a courageous heart, in 
the attempt to earn a livelihood for herself and 
the five children who looked to her for daily 
bread. She had been well instructed in the best 
of village schools, and was able to give her little 
ones as good an education as she had received, so 
that she was at no expense in this important part 
of the training of a young family. Her resort, as 
the chief and almost only means of acquisition, 
was her needle, that best of all inventions for 
woman, when without a husband or a father upon 
whom to lean; and this proved to be enough, 
and no more than enough. The garden and the 
needle yielded her enough to feed and clothe her- 
self and the five children who were growing up 
around her, the solace as well as the care of her 
life. Everybody loved Mrs. Norton’s children. 
They grew in comeliness as in years. There 
was a gentleness and grace in their whole aspect 
and deportment that won all hearts. You would 
have known that their mother was a lady, if you 
had never seen her. Not that their manners 
were formed after any of our city models, or 
that they took upon themselves any airs that 
marked a distinction between them and the chil- 
dren of the village. It came to them in the 
natural way to be genteel. Mrs, Norton had 
been used to good society in her youthful days, 
and took pleasure in moulding the manners of 
her children, as she knew full well that on their 
deportment must depend all her hopes for their 
success if she should be taken from them. She 
was a Christian, too, and her children were early 
taught to fear God, and keep His command- 
ments; to put their trust in Him, and love Him 
in the days of their youth. Now all this was 
very well, and as the children weré universal fa- 
vorites, and every one loved to make them 
happy, and they always seemed to be happy, 
none knew the struggles in that widow’s cottage, 
struggles that made inroads upon the heart and 
health of Mrs. Norton, as she toiled day and night 
to maintain her offspring. In these efforts she 
derived more and more aid every day from her 
eldest daughter, Mary, who seemed to have im- 
bibed all her own energy, and to possess excel- 
lences that gave dignity to the humble walks of 
life, and exalted the retired and lovely girl into 
a heroine. She assumed the burdens of life as if 
they were her highest pleasures, and went cheer- 
fully to the severest duties with the sweet con- 
sciousness that she was lightening the cares of 
her dear mother, and blessing the home of her 
younger sisters and brother. Her needle was 
the best friend of Mary, as it was of her mother. 
If it must be confessed, our pretty heroine had 
learned a trade, and actually ‘went out’ to work 
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by the day, making clothes for children, She 
oes a tailoress. Alas for romance, you will say.” 

«Go on, I beg of you. 
for the real life of the story. 

«JT will. 
that high life at times develops, where the eyes 
of the world and the applause of the world are 
the excitements to lofty action, sublime self-de- 
yotion, and toilsome efforts, that seem to demand 


nore resolution and energy than belong to ordi- 
n J sa) 


Go on.” 


nary mortals; but there is more real heroism in room which was immediately offered by one of 


the silent, steady, unflinching performance of 
duty by an obscure country girl, with such a load 


| provided homes for those dear children. 
I like it all the better | 


You read of the heroism of character |) 


——————<—$— —— 


of Mrs. Norton, in the fullness of their hearts, 
What 
ever disposition might have been made by will 
of the little property left, it was obvious it would 
do comparatively nothing to supporting the fam- 
ily now that its energetic head was gone ; and it 


| was thought best that they should all at once 


leave the homestead, and derive what aid they 
could from leasing it. Mary and Ellen, the two 


_ oldest, would take the youngest with them to a 


_ their friends. Edward, a boy of fifteen, was 
| pressed to make his home with the village teach- 


on her heart as Mary bore, and such an object | 
before her as Mary kept in view, than in the | 


brilliant Quixotism of the Maid of Orleans. 
“ Nearly six years had elapsed since the death 


into the grave. Her constitution, never vigorous, 


er, who would give him his “schooling,” and find 
him a situation in business so soon as he was old 


| enough ; and there were so many who desired 
_ the company of the only one left, a sweet girl of 
of Mrs. Norton’s husband, and it was becoming || 
painfully apparent that she too was soon to sink 1 


had proved inadequate to the increased responsi- || 
bilities laid upon her at his death, and now she | 


was about to follow him. It was at her dying 


bedside that my host, the worthy pastor, had | 


been the night before, and he was now describing 
the scene through which he had passed. 

“The children were around her in an agony of 
grief that melted all whosawthem. The neigh- 
bors had flocked in to proffer kindness and assuage 
the anguish of that dreadful hour ; and the pastor 
came to bring the consolations of the gospel to 


console their breaking hearts. The dying mother | 


and her daughter Mary, deeply as they must 
have felt, were the calmest persons in that 
mourning house. 

“Mrs, Norton was evidently drawing near her 
end. She took her children one by one and gave 
each a mother’s dying blessing, and committed 


the younger ones to the care of Mary, to whom | 


they were to look up and submit as they had 
ever done so dutifully to their mother, who was 
leaving them. Never did Mary seem so lovely 
as when she put her arms about those little or- 


phans, and, restraining her own measureless grief | 
that she might soothe the clamorous sorrows of | 


the children, told them to trust God, and all 


would yet be well. Mrs. Norton said to her good 
minister, that she had committed them all to the | 


care of Him who had said, ‘ Leave thy fatherless 
children with me: I will keep them alive; and 
let thy widows trust'in me; and she was willing 
to trust that gracious promise, even in death. 


“She died that night, and there even before the | 


dead was laid out, while they stood around the 
yet warm clay, to which the children clung as if 
they would not be parted from the dust of her 
they loved—even there the friends and neighbors 








a dozen summers, that it seemed difficult to de- 
cide who should have the privilege of her adop- 
tion. 

“ You remember the old saw, ‘so shines a good 
deed in a naughty world ;’ but you never heard 
of a more beautiful instance of doing good than 
this. It was the spontaneous action of warm 
hearts, and when those children went to bed 
towards morning, they all felt that if they were 
orphans they had a Father in heaven, who had 
raised up friends on earth for them in the season 
of their darkest trial. 

“ Mary kept an eye on her little charge. Sel- 
dom did a day pass without her seeing all of them, 
and Sundays they spent together at Mary's room, 
and at church, cherishing the memories of mater- 
nal instruction, and strengthening each other in 
holy purposes of living, as they had been taught 
to live by her whose hands they still felt on their 
heads as she laid them on that night when she 
left them. 

“ And now when I tell you that the ladies in 
that carriage are Mary and her sister Ellen, and 


| that Mary is the mistress of that establishment 
| and a house up town to correspond with it, and 
| that she lives here in the city in style, and shows 


herself a lady ‘to the manor born,’ you will 


want me to go through a long story to tell you 


how it all came about. But I shall make a short 
one of it by simply telling you, what is the sim- 
ple fact, that while Mary was at work at her 
trade in the family of Mr. Wiley, a retired mer- 
chant from the city, who had left his son in busi- 
negs here, and had established himself in a fine 
mansion overlooking the village of F——, his 
son saw her, and had sense and taste to fall in 
love with her; and as everybody in and about the 
village knew that Mary Norton was as good as 
she was beautiful, instead of envying her when 
she became the bride of Henry Wiley, the neigh- 
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as they stood together in the village church, when 


they were married, as your old bachelor eyes | 


ever looked on. When Henry Wiley laid his 
heart and his fortune at her feet, Mary Norton 
told him with all frankness that there were ob- 


jections to their union she could never remove: | 


she had promised her dying mother to be a 
mother to her sisters and brother; they were de- 
pendent on her for counsel and her care ; and she 


could not leave them to become the wife of one | 


who would take her to a distant city, and remove 
her from the trust she had received. But not 
only did he hear this magnanimous resolution 
with patience but delight, and immediately pro- 
posed such arrangements for the family that they 
were all included in provisions for the general 
happiness. A home in the country was secured 
them during that part of the year which she 
would spend in the city, and the summer she was 
regularly to pass in the midst of her old friends. 

“There they come now. I shall introduce you, 
and you will agree with me that ‘truth is 
stranger than fiction” when you know the worth 
of that poor girl, an orphan child, working for 
her living but two years ago, and now not twenty 
years of age, the wife of a rich merchant, and 
the centre of a circle in which wealth and fashion 
and true worth revolve.” 


bors all said he was a lucky man to win such a | 


prize, worthy and elegant and wealthy though he — 
was. Indeed, they were as handsome a couple | 


I saw her, walked with her, rode with her, 
received a very cordial invitation to call with Mr. 
Manton at her house, and have since found my 
new friend, Mrs. Wiley, to say nothing of her 
sister Ellen, among the very pleasantest of my 
acquaintance. 

I love to repeat the story of Mary Norton, as 
a contrast to those cases we so often meet with 
in which those who have been reared in luxury 
are brought down by sudden changes of fortune, 
and compelled to drink the bitter w ters of ad- 
versity. Such is often the result of pride or 
perversity, and comes upon its victims as a just 
judgment. But so beautiful an illustration of the 
care which Providence takes of those who put 
their trust in God I have seldom met with; and 
the longer I have known my new friend Mary 
Wiley, the more have I admired the ,way by 
which she has been led through the paths of 
simple duty, and a long way of self-denying 
labor to the affluence und influence that virtue 
only either merits or can appropriately enjoy. 

My friend Manton I often meet at Mr. Wiley’s, 








where Ellen is spending a few months, and he 
frequently insists, as we are walking home, 
that Ellen is the finest woman of the two. He 
thinks so, and I am half disposed to believe that 
he is right. If Manton did not think so, and does 
not soon tell her so too, old as I am I verily 
| believe I will. 








INFANCY. 


BY C. 


Cc. COX, 


Tenper form of gentle clay, 

In the dawn of life’s young day— 
Little sprite! enchanting creature ! 
Joy is thine in every feature; 

Like the sunlight beams thine eye— 
O’er thy lips and forehead high, 
Smiles, like wavelets on a lake, 
Follow faster than they break! 


Lo! how every sense expands! 
Shout and clap thy tiny hands! 
Speed thy little limbs to-night, 
Fleeter than the northern light! 
Shout again—no purer joy 

Fer shall thrill thee, cherub-boy! 
‘Tis the morning of thy day— 
Noon and night are far away. 





Why the change? How mildly meek— 
How subdued the pallid cheek! 

And the eye is bright no more, 

And the infant shout is o’er; 

Shadows cluster o’er that brow, 

Bathed in floods of light but now— 
Racking pain and fever wild 

Are thy portion, gentle child. 


Death is on thee! Light is there 
’Mid thy locks of clustering hair, 
And thy little hands are prest 
On a chill and pulseless breast; 
And the deep-lashed eyelids close 
In a calm and cold repose. 

Weep not! ’tis a sunbeam fled 
To the glory overhead! 
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PHASE THE FOURTH. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 367.) 


He reached the library ; his hand was upon 
- he latch; he turned it with a cautious regard to 
sound, not with premeditation, but because the 
death-scene he had witnessed made the least 
noise appear to him like sacrilege. But the door 
remained firm. It was evidently locked within, 
for through the keyhole streamed a faint light, 
and with the light came an indistinct sound of 
rustling papers and the cautious tread of a foot- 
step. The old man bent his eye to the keyhole 
and looked in. Directly within the range of his 
vision stood Mr. Clark’s escritoire wide open, and 
by it was Ross searching among the papers in an 
ebony box, which the old man knew as the re- 
pository of his master’s most valuable documents. 
Ross took from this box a voluminous parcel, 
thrust it in his bosom, and carefully locking the 
eseritoire, held up the light and looked timidly 
around as if fearful of the very silence. Then, 
with a quick, noiseless tread, he passed across 
the room. His face was deathly pale, and the 
vld negro saw that the lamp shook and swaled in 
his hand. There was a fireplace in the room, but 
the door commanded no view of it, and the old 
man strained his sight in vain to secure further 
snowledge of what was passing within the libra- 
ry. But if his eye was baffled his ear remained 
keen, and that was directly startled by the sharp 
rustle of papers apparently torn apart in haste ; 
then the whole room was filled with a glare of 
light. There was a sudden and faint crackle as 
of some hastily kindled flame passing up the 
chimney. Then all was dark and hushed once 
more. The lamp seemed extinguished ; a little 
smoke, a faint smell of burnt paper, and that was 
all the poor old negro ever saw of his master’s will. 

The old man went back to the chamber, know- 
‘ng too well that his mission was at an end. He 
knelt down by that death-couch trembling like a 
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culprit, and heart-sick from a consciousness of his 
own impotence. “Oh, master, master! forgive 
me—forgive me !” cried the gray-headed old ser- 
vant, bending his wrinkled forehead to the 
hands he had clasped upon the death-couch. 
“ Forgive me that I stayed to ery when I should 
have obeyed the last order you can ever give the 
old man. I have seen, I have heard—but who 
will believe me, master ! 


” 


Am I not a slave ¢ 
“A slave? Yes; go hence, and forever,” cried 
a stern voice in the room; “you who have no 


| more discretion than thus to talk with the dead.” 





. 
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The old man arose and stood up; his keen 
eyes dwelt firmly upon Ross, and with his right 
hand he drew the covering from the dead. There 
was something noble in the look and attitude of 
that old gray-headed negro as he confronted the 
false friend, the household traitor, who might yet 
have almost the power of life and death over him. 

“He is my master ; I will not leave him,” said 
the old man firmly. “You may whip me, you 
may kill me; but I will never leave him till he 
is buried. I rocked him in his cradle, I will lay 
him in his grave. Then sell me if you like; no 
matter what becomes of the old man when his 
master is in the grave.” And turning away with 
a look of unutterable woe, the old servant cast 
himself by the death-couch, crying out, “ My mas- 
ter! oh, my master !” 

A few weeks after, the old man was sold and 
sent away to a far-off plantation, for he was a 
part of the property which Daniel Clark had left, 
and according to the old will, the only one ever 
found, Ross was the executor of the estate, and 
had a right to sell the poor old man. 





PHASE THE FIFTH. 


The will of Daniel Clark was never found, and 
the vast inheritance that should have been his 
child’s, became the spoil of those who had crept 


like vipers along his life-path, poisoning every 
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pure blossom that sprang up to bless him on his | 


way to the grave. His wife was bereft of every- 
thing but her sorrowful memories, His child 
had not even these. 
all was a dream—an idea that had floated 
through her infant memory and was gone. 

Years went by—many years—and then in one 


of the most splendid mansions of Philadelphia, | 


lay a fair young girl, half arrayed in her 
morning costume, and but partially aroused from 
one of those sweet dreams that of late had made 


her sleep a vision of love. While lifting the | 
wealth of her brown hair between both her small | 
hands in dressing before her mirror that morning, | 
she had been taken with one of those rich | 


gleams of thought that are the poetry of youth, 
and allowing the tresses to fall over her slight 
person again, where, in their wonderful and bright 
nbundance, they fell almost to her feet, she had 
stolen thoughtfully to a couch in her boudoir and 


cast herself upon the crimson cushions. There, | 


with some loose drapery gathered around her, 
one fair cheek resting in the palm of her hand, 
and the white arm half veiled by those loosened 


tresses, pressed deep in the silken cushions, the | 
young girl fellinto a reverie. Perhaps the dream | 


trom whichshe had just been aroused still haunted 
her mind, but it would have been difficult for Myra 


herself to have said what were the strange and | 
sweet funcies that floated through her mind at | 


that moment; for her own thoughts were a mys- 


tery, her feelings vague as they were pure. These | 


sort of day-dreams, when they come to our first 


youth, have much of heaven in them; if they | 
could only endure through life always bright, | 


always enveloped in the same rosy mist, 


** Man might forget to dream of heaven, 
And yet have the sweet sin forgiven.’’ 


Myra was aroused from her day-dream, not rude- 
ly as some of our sweetest fancies are broken, 
but by a light fuotfall, and a soft voice that called 
her name from the inner room. The young girl 


started up— 

“ Mother—mother, is it you—am I very late 
this morning ¢” 

“Oh, you are here, daughter,” said a middle- 
aged and gentle lady as she entered the boudvir. 
« No, not very late, but do you know that your 


father has just arrived and is inquiring for you?” | 


“ My father here, and I not half ready to go 
down!” cried Myra, eagerly gathering up her hair, 
while, with the wonderful mobility natural to her 
features, the whole tone of her face changed. 
The dreamy, almost languid expression vanish- 


ed in an instant. The warm glow of her affec- |' 


To her, father, mother, | 


























tionate nature broke through every feature like 
flame hidden in the heart of a pearl. Her 
cheek, her mouth, her white forehead were full of 
animation ; her brown eyes sparkled with delight. 
With her whole being she loved the man whom 
she believed to be her father, and for the gentle 
woman who stood gazing upon her with so much 
affection as her toilet was completed, Myra’s de- 
votion was almost more than the natural love of 
a child for its mother. Scarcely a minute elapsed 
before the young girl was ready to go down. 
Another minute and she was in the arms of a fine 
and noble-looking man who stood by the break- 
fast-room door eagerly watching for her. During 
many weeks he had been absent from his home, 
and he could not feel thoroughly weleomed back 
again while Myra was not by to greet him. 

It was a joyous family party that gathered 
around the breakfast table that morning. The 
eyes of that gentle wife wandered, with a look of 
grateful affection, from the noble face of her hus- 
band to meet the sparkling glance of her child: 
for Myra was more than a child to her. Rejoiced 
to be once more in the bosom of his family, Mr. 
D. was more than usually animated and agree- 
able. There was not a hidden thought or a disu- 
nited feeling in the little family group. 

“ And whom have you had to visit you since I 
went away, Myra? What new conquest have 
you made? ‘Tell me all about it, child,” said Mr. 
D., smiling, as he received the coffee cup of Sévres 
china from the hands of his wife. 

Myra laughed—a clear, ringing laugh, that had 
more of hearty glee in it than anything you ever 
heard. 

“ Oh, we have had crowds of visitors, gallants 


without number. Ladies like a swarm of hum- 
ming-birds, and—and—oh, yes; we had one very 


singular and romantie person, a namesake and 
intimate friend of” yours, papa. I wrote you 
about him, but you never mentioned him at all in 


your reply.” 


“Oh, yes; I remember,” said Mr. D.; “a grave, 


| gentlemanly old man, with just gray hairs enough 
| to make him interesting, and the most winning 
| manners. He carried a little Bible with a gold 


clasp in his bosom—I remember the description 
well. What of him, Myra? You lost your heart, 
of that the letter told me, but who was this mys- 
terious person? Pray enlighten me.” 

Myra and her mother exchanged glances. A 
faint crimson broke over the elder lady's face, 
and the young girl looked a little puzzled. 

“ Why, papa, how strangely you talk. This gen- 
tleman knows you well; he is a member of the 
legislature, and his seat is close by yours in the 
house,” said Myra. 
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“ Nonsense, child; there is but one man of my 
name in the house, and he has not been absent 
from Harrisburg a day during the session; besides, 
he has not a white hair in his head, and never 
carries small Bibles with gol clasps to exhibit to 
young ladies. You have had some impostor here. 
What did the interesting gentleman want ?” 

“He had lost a portmanteau that contained his 
money and clothes,” faltered Myra. 





« All but the little Bible!” cried her father with | 


a laugh. 

« And so,” continued the young girl, blushing, 
“as he was a friend of yours and out of money, 
he only desired mamma to advance him a small 


sum.” 


“And she did it—I’ll be sworn she did it,” | 


cried Mr. D., enjoying the blushes of his wife. 
“The scoundrel carried off my wife’s purse and 
my daughter's heart at one fell swoop.” 

“It was not much, only twenty-four dollars,” 
said the lady, struggling to bear up against her 
husband's raillery. 

“But I—I told him he could have fifty just as 


well,” said Myra, joining in her father’s laugh; | 





“who could suspect him with his gentle man- | 


” 


ners——— 

“ And little Bible ?” interrupted Mr. D. 

“And gray hairs. Indeed, papa, it was worth 
the money to be cheated so gracefully. You 
have no idea with what an air the man took his 
leave—the tears absolutely stood in his eyes.” 


“The fellow was a fool not to take your fifty — 
dollars, Myra, that is all I have to say about him | 
—so now on with your list. What other interest- | 


ing stranger have you entertained in my ab- 
sence ?” 


Myra hesitated, her eyes drooped for an in- | 
y , J 


stant, and the damask of her cheek deepened to 


crimson. Fer the first time in her life she felt | 


embarrassed in the presence of her father. What 
if papa should pronounce him an impostor also, 


she thought ; and her heart was in a glow at the | 
very idea. She felt that the eyes of her father | 
were fixed on her inquiringly, and this deepened _ 


her confusion. 


“We have received one other stranger here,” | 
the said at length, making an effort to look up, | 


“a very talented and agreeable gentleman, whom 
I met by accident when out on an excursion.” 
“Indeed; and who is he?” inquired Mr. D. in 


& grave tone, and casting a glance at his wife that | 


had a shade of displeasure in it. 


“He seems a most estimable young man, full | 


of talent and generous feeling,” said Mrs. D., 
anxious to save her child from the embarrass- 
ment of an answer. 


“He scems—who is he?’ demanded the hus- | 


_ boasta tithe of his merit. 


band ; his vice was stern and his look suspicious 
“ Myra, who is this man?” 

“His name is Whitney,” replied the young 
girl, resuming something of her natural courage. 
“T have made no further inquiries, but he is no 
impostor, papa, I am very sure of that.” 

Mr. D. arose from the table, evidently much 
annoyed. Myra’s heart beat quick, Why should 
she tremble, why should every nerve in her 
slight frame thrill so, if the stranger were no 
more to her than a hundred others had been! 
Why was it that the laugh died on her lip and 
all her courage fled when she saw the displeasure 
so strongly marked in her father's facet Was 
the young girl awaking from her dream? did she 
begin to feel how truly, how ardently she loved! 
or was the rosy veil but half lifted from her 
heart? She cast a supplicating glance at her 


| mother, and her look was answered by one of 


sweet and undisturbed affection. That feminine 


and lovely woman could sympathize far better 
_ with the sweet, wild feelings that broke so elo 





quently, that moment, through the troubled eyes 
of her child, than with the stern displeasure of 
her husband. She arose from the breakfast table 
and glided from the room, making a sign for her 
daughter to follow, 

“Stay,” said the master of the house, address 
ing Myra, as she was turning towards her own 
room. “I would ask a single question, and then 
let us have done with this impostor, for doubtless 
he is such.” 

“No, father, no; I would pledge my life for his 
honor; he is no impostor,” exclaimed Myra as 
her father led the way to a little study that 
opened frum the breakfast room. 

“ As you would have done for the gentlemanly 
old man with the bible, I dare say,” was the half 
humorous, half ironical rejoinder. “ But answer 
my question, Myra: has this young man ever pre- 
sumed to lift his eyes to you as an equal has 
he ever uttered a word that might lead you 
to suppose that he thinks of you save as a 
stranger ¢” 

“ Indeed, papa, he never has—far, far from. it. 
When other young men have overwhelmed me 
with flatteries; whe», as your heiress, homage of 
every kind has been lavished upon me, he alone 
has beensilent. Always respectful, always kind, 
he has never, for one moment, taken the attitude 
often assumed by other young men who could not 
He has seldom spoken 
to me of himself—never has the word love passed 
between us.” 

“You are eloquent, Myra, alike in the praise 
and in the defence of this stranger.” 

“I speak but the truth, papa.” 
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“ Well, Iam glad of it. The whole affair can 
he more readily dismissed than I supposed. Now 
go to your chamber and think no more about it.” 

“Think no more about it;” truly it was a re- 
quest easily made, but how impossible to obey. 
Why, the very thought of that stranger youth had 
henceforth the power of an angel spirit which 
might steal down and trouble the still waters of 
her heart forever. Myra knew not even yet that 
this spirit took the form of love. She entered 
her boudoir again and flung herself upon the 
couch, but how changed were her feelings—the 
~weet dream, so tranquil, so full of rosy content, 
was swept away like a cloud. Her heart was in 
a tumult, her cheek burned, her eyes filled with 
tears, She felt indignant that her father should, 
for one moment, hold a doubt of the being in 
whom she put such perfect trust. Thus musing 
with herself, the young girl spent an hour of dis- 
quiet, when her reverie was disturbed by a ser- 
vant, who informed her that Mr. Whitney was in 
the drawing-room. Her first sensation was a 
thrill of joy, such as had long, unconsciously, fol- 
lowed his approach. The next was a feeling of 
reserve, a shy, half distrustful sensation, such as 
had never possessed her warm, frank nature before. 
She went down, not, as had been her wont, with 


the step of a gazelle, and with a glad smile 


sparkling in her eyes and on her lip, but with a 
lingering tread and eyes veiled by their snowy 
lids and dark lashes. She entered the drawing- 


room so gently that its occupant did not at first 


observe her. He stood by a marble table near 
the window turning over some books that lay 
upon it. The light which fell over him was sub- 


dued by many a glowing fold of damask that | 


awept over the windows, thus giving the dim look 
of marble to features so perfectly classical in 
their outline, that but fer the thick waving hair, 
and the glow of life that pervaded them, the 
head might have been taken for that of some 


xntique statue. To these manly attractions were | 


added a figure, tall beyond the ordinary stand- 
ard, sinewy, athletic, yet slender and full of subtle 
graee. 

While he thought himself alone a look of tran- 
quil repose lay upon young Whitney’s features, 
but the moment he lifted his head and saw the 
fair girl who stood hesitating by the door, the 
whole character of his face changed; a glow of 
animation lighted up his face, and he came for- 
ward with all the eager cordiality that her pre- 
vious frank bearing had always warranted. 

Myra hesitated before she reached forth her 
hand, .and when she did place it in his it quivered 
like an aspen. The young man looked earnestly 

in her changing face, and then led her to a seat 











himself a prey to all the quick apprehension that 
her unusual restraint was calculated to inspire. 
A few common-place words were spoken, then 
both became silent and pre-occupied. At length 
Myra observed that her father had returned home 


_ that morning, but she blushed while saying it, as 


if the young man could have guessed at the con- 
versation that had given so much pain to herself. 

A vague idea of the truth did evidently flash 
acroes the young man’s mind, for he turned an- 


_ other long and earnest look upon her face, which 


was now glowing crimson to her temples, and 
when he turned his eyes away the faintest possi- 
ble smile stole over his lips. 

“Tt is,” he said, with a faint sigh—“it is now 


| more than two months since I arrived in Phila- 
_delphia, All that time your kind mamma has 


received me as a guest. Perhaps I should not 
have accepted this hospitality without first con- 


_ vineing her that I was not unworthy of it ; but I 
_ found it so sweet to be taken on trust, so flatter- 


ing to be valued for myself alone, that I had 
almost forgotten the reasonable demands of so- 
ciety. I ought long since to have convinced her 
that it was no impostor to whom her kindness 
had been extended.” 

“Impostor !” exclaimed Myra, with a smile 
that told how impossible she thought it that even 
suspicion should be attached to him. 

“What if I were to be suspected as such?” 
added Whitney with an answering smile. 

“T would not believe it—I would believe no 


_ wrong of you, though your own lips asserted it!” 


was the generous reply. 
The color swept over young Whitney's face, 
and there was something in his eyes that deep- 


_ ened the crimson on Myra’s cheek ; but he only 
_ answered in a low and earnest voice : 


“TI thank you; with my whole heart I thank 
you for this confidence.” 

Then, after a moment’s hesitation, he took from 
his pocket several letters which, with a hand 
that trembled somewhat, he presented to the 


| young girl. She took them to the window, and 
_ half shaded by the curtains began to read, re- 
| joicing in the obscurity, for she felt a terror that 
_ the quick beating of her heart might become vis- 
| ible. 


The letters were from several of the first men 
in America—men whose autographs had become 


_ familiar to Myra upon the public records of the 
‘land. Nothing could have been more ample 
| than the testimonials that these men gave of the 


high worth, talent and position sustained by young 


| Whitney. 


Myra read these letters with a feeling of proud 


‘triumph. Her trust in him was sustained; she 
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had never distrusted his worth, and in her hand , 
she held the proud power of crushing every doubt | 


that her father might have had. Merit to which 
the highest and purest in the land bore such tes- 
timony could never again become subject of 
dispute. She returned to Mr. Whitney. The 
generous enthusiasm that wholly possessed her | 
beamed in every lineament of a face lovely in | 
itself, but most remarkable for a quick and brill- | 
iant expression seldom equalled in the human | 
countenance. 

“Mr. Whitney, may I retain these only a short | 
time? My father—he will be pleased to see 
them.” 

Myra was petite and slight in her person, almost 
as a fairy. As she stood clasping the letters be- 
tween her hands, and with her eyes uplifted 
toward him, those eyes, so brilliant with every 
feeling of the heart, a prettier contrast with his 
tall and stately form could not well be im- 
agined. 

“Certainly; do with them as you please,” he | 
said; “but you must not allow your father to 
suppose that I exhibit them from ostentation.” 

“Oh, he will not think that !” cried Myra, ex- 
tending her hand, for her guest was about to take 
his leave. “He will never think anything that is 
not noble and good of you, I am sure.” 

“Tomorrow, then—to-morrow I will call for 
the letters.” 

“Yes, to-morrow,” replied Myra; and while 
a servant opened the door for her guest, she en- 
tered her father’s study. 

Mr. D. was seated by his escritoire, reading 
some papers. He looked up as Myra entered, 
and smiled kindly upon her. 

“What visitor have you had?” he inquired, 
folding up the paper in his hand. “ Did I not 
hear some one go out a moment since ¢” 

“Yes, sir ; it was Mr. Whitney.” 

Mr. D. tossed the paper he held upon the escri- | 
toire, and his brow contracted. | 

“Mr. Whitney again! Have I not told you, 
Myra, that no man of whose character I am not _ 
well informed, shall visit my house? How can 
you thus receive a person of whom you know 
nothing ?” 

“ But, papa, I do know all about him, now, | 
and so may you; only read these letters, and you 
will find that his family is as good as ours ; his 
character irreproachable ; his position everything 
that can warrant the acquaintance he has 
sought.” 


| 


Mr. D. took the letters very coldly, and with- | 
out another word proceeded to read them. Myra 
watched his countenance with a palpitating heart. — 
The frown remained immovable on his forehead | 
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and his mouth relaxed nothing of its stern ex 
pression. Coldly and deliberately he read the 
letters through ; laid them down one by one, and 
then placing his hand upon the parcel, turned to 
his daughter. 

“What proof have we that these are not for- 
geries ¢” he said. 

Myra’s heart swelled indignantly. She could 
hardly force herself to answer. It seemed as if 
her father had determined to receive no evidence 
in favor of the man, against whom he had taken 
a prejudice that, to her warm nature, seemed 
most unjust and causeless, 

“The hand-writing, the autographs, are they 
not genuine ; are they not sufficient ¢” 

Mr. D. took up one of the letters and examined 
it closely. “The letters may be genuine; but 
what proof have we that this young man came 
by them honorably,—in short, that his name is 
Whitney, or that he is at all the person for whom 
he represents himself?” 

“Oh, papa, this is too much! Only see this 
young gentleman yourself, and then judge if he 
can be suspected of obtaining those letters by 
dishonorable means !” 

Myra grew pale, and tears started to her eyes 
as she spoke. Mr. D. regarded her for a moment, 
then placing the letters in his escritoire, he 
turned the key. Myra waited for some answer 
to her appeal, but he coldly took up the paper 
that he had been reading as she came in, and 
seemed to cast the subject of conversation from 
his mind. Myra went to her chamber with a 
heavy heart; she felt chilled and hurt by her 
father’s coldness: perhaps, too, there was in her 
heart a feeling of disappointment regarding 
Whitney also. In the slight mystery that had. 
up to that day, enveloped him, her ardent fancy 
had found something for the imagination to dwell 
upon. In the generosity of her youth she had 
rather hoped that he might prove one of those 
rare geniuses that struggle from an obscure origin 
and through poverty, to the intellectual and moral 
eminence which alone she prized, and which she 
was certain he had attainel Perhaps some 
vague fancy of relieving his poverty by the 
wealth which, as her father’s heiress, she must 
one day possess, had formed part of the day- 
dreams which of late had haunted her. Certain 
it is that a sensation of regret mingled with the 
sadness that her father’s settled disapprobation 
had cast upon her spirits. She felt almost grieved 
by the proof that, even as a friend—for she had 
not allowed her thoughts to range beyond that 
gentle character—Whitney, from his worldly 
position, would never require a sacrifice from her, 

The next day Whitney called again—called to 
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take leave. He was about returning to his native 
State, and had only a moment in which to utter 
thanks and farewell to the friends whose kindness 
lhe should never cease to remember with grati- 
tude. Ina few months—it might be weeks—he 
would again visit Philadelphia, and to renew the 
aequaintance he had made would be one of his 
sweetest hopes till then. 

Myra heard all this with that quiet and gentle 
dignity which no surprise could wholly conquer. 
She saw that her guest was agitated, that he was 
not taking leave of her with the indifference of a 
common acquaintance ; and with that deep trust 
which true affection gives to the heart, her thoughts 
turned to the future. A few broken sentences 
passed between them, and then Myra went to 
her father for the letters that he had locked in his 
escritoire the day before. 

“TI will bring the letters myself,” was the cold 
reply which was given to her request, and Myra 


returned to the drawing-room pale and agitated, | 
| for support, and, for the first time in her life, 


| fainted upon the floor. 


for there was something in her father’s manner 
that filled her with vague apprehension. 

A few moments elapsed, and then measured 
footsteps in the hall made the young girl’s heart 
heat quick as she listened. They approached the 
drawing-room door; it was opened, and with cold 
and stately politeness Mr. D. entered, holding 
the letters in his hand. He approached Mr. 
Whitney, who had risen to receive him, and 
now resumed his seat. “Sir,” he said, gravely 
drawing a chair and seating himself opposite 
to the young man, “there are the letters with 


which you have honored me; they are perfectly | 
friendship had driven the blood from her heart 
| when she heard him so cruelly arraigned for feel- 
| ings and hopes that he had never breathed, per- 
| haps had never felt. This knowledge of her own 
_ heart, thrust so rudely on the young girl, was but 
_ another pang added to her outraged pride, and 


satisfactory.” 

There was something so chill and cutting in 
the measured tones and unbending courtesy with 
which this was said, that it had all the effect of 
sn insult without yielding an excuse for resent- 
ment. 


Whitney took the letters, and the color mounted || 


to his temples. “I trust,” he said, “that there 
was nothing in the letters, or in the manner of 
presenting them, that could give offence ?” 

Before answering, Mr. D. turned his eyes upon 
Myra, who sat pale and dismayed in a corner of 
the sofa, and made a motion of the head that she 
should leave the room. 

The young girl arose trembling in every limb, 
and left the room ; but while she stood upon the 


her father spoke. 

“May I ask you, sir, why those letters were 
presented to my daughter ?” 

Whitney’s voice was low but firm, as he an- 
ewered : 

“Thave received much kindness from your 
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| the stairs. 





————— 


family, sir, within the last two months, and could 


' not leave the city, as I am about to do, without 


giving Mrs. D. and your daughter all the proof in 
my power that their hospitality had not been 
unworthily bestowed.” 

“ And was this your only motive, sir?” 

“It was my only motive.” 

“ And have you not presumed to place yourself 


on an equality with my daughter? Have you 
| not taken advantage of her youth and my ab- 


sence to ingratiate yourself in her favor? In 
short, sir, have you not presumed upon the hos- 
pitality awarded by my wife, and offered address 


| to my child, every way distasteful to her family?” 


“No, sir, no, I have not thus presumed.” 
Myra heard no more-—a sharp sense of humilia- 


| tion, a thousand confused thoughts flashed through 


her brain, and with a pang at her heart such as 


| she had never dreamed of before, she darted up 


White and gasping for breath, she 
paused at the top, made a grasp at the baluster 


Humiliating and bitter, indeed, were the 
thoughts that flowed through the young girl’s 
mind when she awoke from her swoon and 


| found the sweet face of her mother bending over 


her; proud and keenly sensitive, she felt as if the 


_ dignity of her self-respect had been irretrievably 
outraged. Never in his life had young Whitney 
' spoken to her of love, and in all her thoughts of 
_ him, the idea of passion had never once mingled. 
_ But now she felt in her innermost heart that 


something stronger and more powerful than mere 


for days not even the sweet and soothing care of 
her mother had power to console her. 
In this state of feeling, Mr. D. left his child 


| and returned to his legislative duties. The very 


day after his departure from home, there came a 


"letter for Myra, a letter from the man who now 
| occupied her every thought. She broke the seal 
_ in the presence of her mother, and read such 
| words as made her heart thrill and her pale 
| cheek glow again. 

threshold struggling for strength to move on, 
| would have given me confidence to address youso,” 
| the letter said; “ but there was something in those 
| words, cruel and cold as they were, that gave me 


“Nothing but the harsh words of your father 


the first gleam of hope I have dared to entertain 


| —hope that the great love I feel for you might 
be returned. Say only that this hope—it is faint 
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and humble—will not be thought presumptuous, 
and surely some means can be found by which 
the prejudice which your father exhibits against 
me will be removed.” 

She loved, she was beloved. The weight that 
had bowed down her pride was swept away by 
that letter, like mists before a glowing sun, A 
hopeful and joyous creature was Myra, and her 
light heart shook off the trouble that had oppress- 
ed it as a wild blossom casts the dew from its 
petals. She answered the letter. Modestly and 
with sensitive reserve, she veiled the affection 
that thrilled at her heart as she wrote to him for 
the first time, but still Myra answered her lover's 
first letter, and in all this her confidant was that 
loving and gentle mother. 

“Let us hope for the best, my child,” the fond 
woman would say. “ When your father knows his 
worth as we do, and is satisfied that you love 
him truly, then he will relent. We have but to 
wait.” 

They did wait, and in the mean time letter 
after letter came and went, thus linking those 
two young hearts more and more firmly together. 

Mr. D. came home at length, and now the true 
reason of his dislike to Whitney became manifest. 
Myra was intended for another. Wealth and 
station, every thing that could win the sanction of 
a proud man, was in favor of her father’s choice, 
and on the very day of his return he explained 
his intentions and his wishes to the young girl. 

“You shall have a noble fortune, my child,” 
he said. “Few ladies in America shall give so 
fine a property to a husband.” 

“ Father !” answered Myra, and it was wonder- 
ful how mild and firm the young girl remained, 
knowing, as she did, how powerful were the in- 
terests she opposed, with her fragile strength— 
“Father, I cannot marry this man. I do not 
love him, and will never commit the sin of wed- 
ding without affection.” 

The young girl was very pale, but there was a 
mild firmness in her eye that revealed all the pure 
strength that sustained her. She paused, drew a 

eep breath, and while her father stood gazing 
upon her, dumb with astonishment, she added : 

“Twill never marry any man but Mr. Whit- 
uey, for while he lives I can never love another.” 

And now that it was over, Myra began to 
remble ; for there was something terrible in the 
fierce and pallid rage that held her father for a 
time mute and motionless before her. At length 
his lips parted, and his eyes flashed. 

“Whitney! the ingrate, the impostor, you 
love !—you would marry him against my consent.” 

“No, I will never marry any man against your 
consent, papa,” replied Myra, bursting into tears ; 
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| but this is too much. 





| for her strength had been taxed to the utmost, 
and she was not one to brave a parent's wrath 
unmoved. “T can remain single, and will, if you 
| desire it; but with the feelings that I have for Mr. 


Whitney, it would be asin should I give one 


thought to another.” 


Mr. D. gazed on the pale, earnest face of his 


child as she spoke, but there was no relenting in 
his face. Anger, scorn, a thousand wrathful pas- 
sions broke through its pallor, and he answered 


in a voice of cutting scorn : 

“ And this man you told me had never breathed 
a word of love to you in his life.” 

Myra was about to acknowledge the letters 
that had passed between Whitney and herself, 
for there was a seeming justice in the proud man’s 
taunt that cut her to the heart; but she thought 
of her mother, of the self-sacrificing mother who 


_ had so generously risked the displeasure of her 
| husband in sanctioning the letters her child had 
| received, and she only answered, “Ican never 
_ love another, papa.” 


Mr. D. turned away, and began to pace the 
room. His pale lips were pressed forcibly to- 


_ gether, and uncontrollable passion seemed burn- 
| . 
| ing in every vein of his body. 


“Thank God!” he muttered, turning furiously 
upon the terrified girl—*Thank God, no drop 
of my blood runs in your veins,” 

“Papa! oh papa, this is terrible. Why in 
your anger against me say things that are as 


| cruel as they are without foundation ?” cried Myra 
, starting to her feet, and approaching her father. 


“ Without foundation! It is true, girl, I say it 
is true. You are not my child !” 
She did not believe him. How could she, poor 


_ girl, with the household links of many a happy 


year clinging about her heart { One word could 
not tear them away so readily, but the very 
thought made her pale asa corpse, and every 
nerve of her delicate frame trembled. A re- 
proachful smile quivered over her lips, and she 


_ laid her hand upon the stern man’s arm. 


“Oh, father, I know that you are only angry; 
It would kill me to hear 
you say that again.” 

Mr. D. turned, Anger was fierce within him 
still, and he took no pity on that pale and tor- 
tured girl. 

“ As there is a heaven above, you are not my 
child! I can prove it—I have papers in the 
house that you shall see.” 

A faint cry burst from Myra’s lips. She stag- 
gered back and fell upon a chair, her eyes dis- 
tended, and fixed wildly upon the stern man, as 
if she searched in those angry features for a con- 

tradiction of the words he had spoken. She saw 
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nothing there to relieve the doubt that ached at 
her heart. 

“Not my father; mamma not my mother,” 
she murmured, and the tears began to rain over 
her white cheeks. She suddenly clasped her 
hands and stood up. 

“Then whose child am I ?” 

Mr. D. sat down ; the angry fire was fast going 
out from his heart, and it could sustain him no 
longer. Regret, keen and self-accusing, took pos- 
session of him then. Love, pity, every tender 
feeling that had so long enlinked that young girl 
to his heart, all came back like birds to a rav- 
aged nest. He would have given worlds for the 
power to annihilate those ten minutes of his life, 
when one fierce gleam of anger had unlocked the 
hoarded secret of years. He turned his eyes al- 
most imploringly on the trembling girl. His 
proud lip quivered, his hand shook as he rested 
it on his knee. Myra crept toward him, heart- 
broken and wretched, beyond all her previous 
ideas of wretchedness. She laid her hand upon 
his shoulder, and bent her face to his as she had 
done many a time in her childhood, when some 
small trouble oppressed her. But oh, how un- 
like her sweet childhood were those agonized 
features! 

“Father, father,” she said, and her voice be- 
spoke in its low and thrilling tones all the an- 
guish he had inflicted—* Father, tell me, whose 
child am I?” 

“ To-morrow, to-morrow !” said Mr. D.:. “Ican 
go through no more to-day.” 

“But it is true that [ am not your child?” said 
Myra, still hoping against hope. 

“Tt is true!” he answered; and rising from 
his seat with an unsteady step he entered his study. 


A moment after Mrs. D. met Myra on the | 
One glance in her face was enough. | 
“ Myra, daughter,” she exclaimed, “ what is this? | 


stairs. 


You are white as death—you tremble.” 
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“Mother, mother!” burst from the lips of the 
young girl, almost with a shriek, “ they tell me 


_ that I am not your child !” 


| 
| 
| 
|| 
| 
| 








Mrs. D. was struck motionless. Marble could 
not have been more coldly white than her face 
and hands. 

“ And who—who has told you this ?” she faltered. 

“He told me himself—papa—he has the 
proofs. Mother, mother, say in mercy that he is 
only angry—that itis not so!” With a wild 
gesture, and a burst of passionate tears, the un- 


| happy girl cast herself into her mother’sarms. The 
_ poor lady trembled beneath the weight of that 
| fragile form. 


She wove her arms around it ; she 
pressed kiss after kiss upon that forehead with 
her cold and quivering lips. She strove, by the 
warmth and passion of her maternal love, to 
charm away the pain and the truth from her 
daughter’s heart, but she said not in words, “ Myra, 


| you are my child,” and the young girl arose from 


her bosom utterly desolate. 
The morrow came, and Myra stood by her 


_ father in his study, for he was still a father to 


her. The escritoire was open before them, and a 
large pocket book, with the seal wrenched apart, 


_ lay upon the lid. Mr. D. sat with his head bent 
_ and shading his troubled forehead with one hand. 
| Myra held a letter in her shaking grasp—a letter 


addressed to the man whom she had always 
deemed her parent, and signed by Daniel Clark. 
She could not read ; the words swam before her 
eyes, but she laid her finger on the signature an 

said ina low and husky voice: “This name— 
Daniel Clark—he was my godfather.” 

“ He was your father!” replied Mr. D. “ Read, 
read for yourself.” 

Myra forced her nerves to be still. With des- 
perate resolution she kept her eyes upon the 
writing. Every word of that letter contained 
proof that went to her heart. She was the 
daughter of Daniel Clark. 


“PAIRING TIME ANTICIPATED.” 


“To everything there is a season, and a time 


to every purpose under the heaven.” 


“Everything is beautiful in histime.” It is beau- 
tiful to fill the softened mould with germs of fu- 
ture growth in spring, to till and train the blos- 
soming luxuriance in summer, and to gather 
golden corn and mellow fruit in autumn. Who 


A time to | 
plough—a time to sow—and a time to harvest, | 


| 


i 
| 
| 
i 
| 


would disturb this beautiful succession of the 
seasons? The dolt who should attempt to 
plough the frozen soil in winter, force amid the 
lingering frosts untimely bloom in spring, and 
prematurely gather the unripened corn in sum- 
mer, would be universally pronounced a fool. Is 
not his idiocy as palpable, who conceitedly an- 
ticipates the seasons of his life, and arrogates In 
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childhood the prerogatives of man? Is there | 
any being more supremely silly than the smooth- | 
faced boy, who pertly doffs the satchel, and | 
affects the lover ? When the children who have 
scarcely emerged out of hooks and trammels into 
joining hand, begin to dream of joining hands at | 
the altar; we think they should be arrayed at | 
once in “ Father’s hat and stick,” and “ Mother's | 
muff and tippet.”. What extinguishers would 
these badges of maturity prove to their lilliput | 
pretensions. Seriously, we think the childish ro- 
mance that is turning the brains of so many half- | 
grown lads and lasses in these days of “ progress,” 
should be antagonized by the discipline of sound | 
common sense. If the unstored mind of child- 
hood is to be filled and crazed with “cupids and 
arrows,” to the utter exclusion of practical intel- 
ligence and systematic culture, where are the pa- 
rents to be educated who shall hereafter fill the 
places of those now upon the stage? Life isa 
serious reality, a scene of cares and duties, not 
a pageant ofromance. The children of the pres- 
ent are to be the men and women of the future, | 
and must be prepared for the responsibilities 
before them by assiduous intellectual and relig- | 
ious culture. They are in the spring time of life, 








| 


| 


and must be content to sow and till, with industry 
and self-denial, waiting patiently the gradual ap 
proach of harvest. As well might the husband- 
man pluck off the blossoms in his orchard and 
still look for fruit, as the tyro rob his Greek tree 
of its opening bloom to please a silly girl, and 
yet expect from it the “golden apples of the 
Hesperides.” None but a strty amt could be 
pleased by such consummate folly. There is 
nothing practical in the castle-building of such 
dreamers. They are like merchants trading on 
a fictitious capital; the moment any serious ap- 
peal is made to their resources, they are bank- 
rupt. A natty little beau may be as trim as an 
Adonis, and as pert and voluble as a painted 
parrot, without one quality for sensible com- 
panionship for a single hour, much less for 
life. <A girl of good sound sense cannot fail to 
see through such shallowness, and regard it with 
the unmitigated scorn it merits. 

As there are, however, even among the “ better 


_ half” of the species, a few weak enough to be 


duped by such stupidity, perhaps we may as 
well give them Dean Swift's “recipe for vision 
ary courtship,” that they may see what is befor: 
them :— 


Two or three Dears! and two or three Sweets! 
Two or three balls, and two or three treats ; 

Two or three serenades given as a lure; 

Two or three oaths how much they endure ; 

Two or three messages sent in one day ; 

Two or three stolen walks on the pave ; 

Two or three soft speeches made by the way; 
Two or three tickets, for two or three times ; 

Two or three love-letters, writ all in rhymes: 
Two or three months’ keeping strict to these rules, 


Can never fail mating a couple of fools. 


CaeLess. 





SPARTACUS. 


BY Cc. B. BURKHARDT. 


Avrora bright upon the tall oaks shone, 
And in his tent the warrior sat alone; 

His soul was wrapped in meditation deep— 
An evil dream had broken upon his sleep. 


“The hand that touches Rome, shall wither—die,” 
Thus spake the voice of night. “Still I defy 
The fiend that threatens me. The Tiber’s flood 

I once turned purple with her tyrant blood. 
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“Did not the recreant Roman shake with fear, 
When freedom’s battle-cry burst on his ear, 
From men, as men asserting nature’s right, 
And daring despot Rome to deadly fight # 


“Thou didst not think the valor of the brave 
Could dwell within the breast of Thracian slave; 
Nor didst thou dream, proud Roma, that from thee 
A slave, with slaves, might wrest a victory. 


“We conquered. And if now this head should fall, 
Its spirit lives, thy spirit to appall; 

Thy warriors tremble at the battle-cry 

Of Thracian slaves, who will be free, or die. 


“Wither this hand? Not so—still bold and warm, 
Strong in the cause of freedom, is mine arm; 

The slave's arm, that can still a falchion sway, 
Shall quail thine eagles yet in many a fray.” 


He rises from his cot; the wild desire 

Of battle in his eye burns liquid fire. 

He opes his tent—the beams of day reveal 
Proud Roma’s hosts, her myriads of steel. 


E’en like the cataract’s eternal song, 

Or like Jove’s thunders, now the fields along 
His voice is heard: “Up, brethren, let them see 
Thracians can die, if they can not be free. 


“A net of iron they have drawn around 
The Thracian lion, but he is not bound; 
And Crassus knows this day is ominous. 
The gods are o’er you—with you, Spartacus.” 


Grim as a firwood grove of darkest hue, 

Around him quickly stand his trusty crew, 

All firm and bold—all looking on their chief 

In confidence and trust. His arm must give relief. 


His battle horse is brought to Spartacus— 
He stabs it, and exclaims—*“No steeds for us! 
A thousand gain we, once the field is won; 
To die in battle, brethren, we need none.” 


Now in fierce combat, like the storm-lashed wave 
Breaking on ocean rocks, brave battles brave ; 

The clash of weapons thunders ’gainst the shield, 
The clang of hoofs drones through the bloody field. 


As harvest grain the reaper’s sickle strows, 
The sword of Spartacns strikes down his foes ; 
Or as the lion roused within his den, 

That single man o’erwhelms a hundred men. 


But suddenly the Romans close around 

The Thracian chief—on all sides is he bound 

By foes. “Still follow on,” he cries, nor seems 
To heed the blood that from his forehead streams, 
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A wounded lion, dying in his foam, 

Soon falls thy bravest enemy, proud Rome! 
A worn-out hero? See him as he dies, 

And with his latest breath thy power defies, 







“Although this arm may wither now and die 
The fiend’s curse of last night I still defy. 
As oft as Rome shall forge the despot’s chain, 
The sons of liberty will rise again: 






“ Rome's future darkens beneath freedom’s ray.” 
Thus spake the warrior, and life ebb’d away. 
The battle’s past, and now insults the sky, 
Only the savage spell of Roman victory. 
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BY CAROLINE C 






Hark! her light footsteps! she cometh! she cometh! 
The daughter of sunlight! the Father's first-born! 
The “ White Throne” she gildeth, yet no earth-path shunneth, 

She spreads o’er thick darkness the glory of morn! 
The heavens grow bright where the angel advanceth, 

The world and its hearth-stones are all in a glow; 
Wildly capricious the sweet spirit danceth 
O’er flower-laden vales, and the mountains of snow! 
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See ye her not, the blest angel? She smileth 
By the gloomiest hearth, and the sunshine is there ! 
Her presence the weariest, sad heart beguileth, 

And away at her word glides the form of Despair; 
Bright emiles, merry hearts, ringing voices attend her— 
Men bless her, God’s blessing hath made her so fair ! 

Hail her! she seeks for thee! honor her! cherish her ! 
Quick! ere she vanisheth far in the air! 












Know ye her not, the beautiful angel ? 
She lived when the stars in their natal-hour sung! 
God gave her a mission wonderful, powerful. 
She is old as the world, and is yet ever young ! 
She dances and smiles in the glad mother’s eye, 
Yet spreads her white pinions o'er heaven and earth! 
She weeps o’er the grave—to the bridal draws nigh— 
And she reigneth in sorrow, as well as in mirth! 








She hides in the tremulous lip of the lover— 
She lives in the fair maiden’s half-uttered sigh— 
She joineth the hands of the foe, and the brother— 
She is near in our birth-hour, and near when we die ! 
Know ye her not? Then tremble, poor mortal ! 
All barred are the gates of the Gardens above! 
Those only who know her can enter the portal 
Of the Kingdom of Glory, the birth-place of LOVE! 
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. I hear thee talk of the stately trees, 

And of meadows that wave in the summer breeze, 
And of birds that fly through the garden bowers, 
And of sparkling streams and glowing flowers ; 
And :): I love to hear of those things from thee, 
Though earth and its treasures are hid from me. :i: 


. I hear thee tell of the mighty sea, 

An emblem, ’tis said, of eternity ; 

And how proudly its awful billows roll, 

And yield to none but God’s control ; 

And si: I think what a blessed thing ’twould be 
If those varied wonders my eyes could see. :|l: 


. But shrouded to me is that world of light, 

No ray can illume unvarying night : 

And vainly to me the sun may rise, 

For he sheds no beam on these darkened eyes; 
But :y: forbid it, my God, that ever from me 

One murmuring thought should ascend to thee. :!: 


. For to me a glorious hope has risen, 

When my soul shall escape this earthly prison, 

And soar to her mansions prepared in the skies, 
That the veil shall remove from my sightless eyes; 
And :1: those words shall break on my raptured ear, 
“Look up, and behold thy Saviour here !”” :1: 
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Man and his Motives. Ty Gzoncr Moore, M.D. 
member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London, ete.; author of the “ Power of the Soul 
over the body,” “The Use of the Body in rela- 
tion to the Mind,” ete. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. pp. 601. 

This is a contribution to the philosophy of 
religion, from a profession whose unsanctified 
tuinds the astonishing developments of organ- 
ization found in animated nature have not un- 
frequently deluded to materialism. It has always 
seemed to us that the body’s life, on which the 
spirit’s endless interests are suspended, should 
never be intrusted to the care of one regardless 
of those interests. Such a practitioner could 
neither understand, nor minister appropriately 
to meet the moral sympathies of man’s double 
nature. His physiology may be admirably 
adapted to the exigencies of a mere animal, but 
not those of “a living soul.” It is refreshing, there- 
fore, to our feelings, when such men as Good, and 
Abercrombie, and our own Godman, stand honor- 
ably forth to vindicate the medical profession 
from the stigma ofa narrow-minded infidelity. The 
positive demonstration they have given us of the 
harmony subsisting between nature and revela- 
tion, infinitely outweighs the chaotic scepticism 
of an arrogant philosophy, though pealing from 
a thousand maddened voices. The author of the 
present work appears to have derived from an ex- 
tensive practice such a conviction of the soul's 
transcendent superiority to its tenement, that he 
could not withhold his efforts to point out its 
wants and maladiesx and minister to their relief: 
We are pleased to meet with such auxiliaries to 
the “ Ministry of reconciliation’—they place the 
truth before us in new phases, and with sane- 
tions of peculiar force to influence the Sadducees 
of their own profession. There are many minds 
which deny all access to the immediate “ Word 
of God,” that will yet receive attentively the 
uninspired suggestions of fraternal minds. Bun- 
yan, and Hannah More, and Wilberforce, and 
our own Nelson, will undoubtedly each findmany 
more souls in heaven the “crowns of their rejoic- 
ing,” than thousands in the Ministry itself. 

But we are wandering from the work before 
us. Without being very technically accurate in 
its phraseology, it appears to be, nevertheless, a 


_ clear and convincing analysis of man and his 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
' 


| 


relations, irresistibly inferring the controlling 
claims of God, and the necessity of man’s com- 
pliance with the revealed will of his Maker to 
his comfort here and happiness hereafter. If the 
transitory interests of threescore and ten are 
worthy of a life of study and of effort, surely 
those of a possible eternity should challenge for 
our author, even from infidelity itself, the patience 
0 Jan ingenuous perusal. 


lome Influences, a Tale for Mothers and Daugh- 
ters. By Grace Aguiar. Harper & Brothers. 
I'p. 412. 


‘Lhe power of parental discipline to form the 
character, is most appropriately commended to 
the special notice of the softer sex. Although the 
father in the family which the authoress presents 
performs no fruitless service in the moral culture 
of the olive plants that bloom around its altar, 
yet is the infant mind committed in the order of 
God's providence, in its most plastic stages, almost 
entirely to the mother’s care. However haughtily 
the “ Lords of creation” may affect to wield the 
empire of the world, it cannot be concealed that 
the resistless elements that sway it, derive all their 
motive energy from woman. The family institu- 
tion is one of the most inestimable blessings Inti- 
nite Wisdom has bestowed upon our race. Lere 
all the social virtues that cement the masses and 
by moral sanctions bow the general mind to law, 
and blend discordant natures into harmony, find 
their first impulse, and here only can they Le 
successfully matured. Empiries in political econ- 
omy may twaddle as they please of associations 
of benevolence, and bonds of mutual interest dis- 
tinct from consanguinity—their artificial combi- 
nations can cohere no more than ropes of sand. 
The conception is resistance to the laws ordained 
of Heaven, and its embodiments will prove no bet- 
ter than ant-hill caricatures of Babel. There is 
no nursery for men who can deserve the name of 
men, but in that institution God has himself ap- 
pointed and will forever cherish. French infidel- 
ity has tampered with its sacredness, and so far 
as the withering mildew has extended, how has 
the bloom of social life been blasted, have the 
masses bled to expiate the sacrilege in blood. 
Fourier might dream of man’s perfectibility by 
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other media than those of revelation, for his lan- 
guage does not express the hallowed idea nome. 
But for us, in this Christian land, enjoying as we 
do its genial beneficence, to dream of merging all 
its benefits in Utopian conventions, founded on 
principles of natural dependence nowhere to be 
recognized in nature, is nc less than assuming to 
be wise above what is written, tossing revelation 
and the authentic records of our species to the 
winds, and confronting the Majesty of Heaven 
itself with human fabrications to displace the 
works of the Creator. Woe! woe to America, 
when the sacred obligations and the benignant 
influences of a Christian home shall be surren- 
dered to the Vandalism of an infidel philosophy. 
We hope the volume which suggested these re- 
marks, will be allowed to strengthen the opinions 
we have uttered, but we rely under God on the 
intelligence and piety of woman to defend at the 
source of influence a Faith which is not only the pal- 
ladium of all social happiness, but emphatically 
her only «gis against violence and degradation. 


Story of the Peninsular War. By Generar 
CuarLes Wittiam Vane, Marquess of London- 
derry, G.C.B., G.C.H., Colonel of the Second 
Regiment of Life Guards, New edition, re- 
vised, with considerable additions, New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Pp. 454. 

Our times appear peculiarly fruitful in annals 
of War. After the long interval of peace which 
succeeded the second incarceration of the Corsi- 
can, and the comparative uninterest in the sub- 
ject that then pervaded English readers on both 
sides the ocean, a reaction seems to have taken 
place, and the ever astute caterers for fhe public 
taste have emulated the war spirit that has else- 
where shown itself in the variety and novelty of 
cognate elforts from the press. The war in Spain 
is given in the work before us ab initio ad finem, 
with the exception of the four last chapters, by 
Gen. Vane himself, who might have said, with 
pious Eneas, 





** Queque ipse miserrima vidi 
Et quorum pars magna fui.’’ 





The remainder is carefully conformed as nearly 
as possible to the style and spirit as well as fi- 
delity of what precedes. Our examination has 
not been sufficiently minute to justify a very 
positive opinion, but it appears to be written with 
ability and to be as little tinctured with national 
prejudice as could be reasonably expected. It 
has been extremely popular in England, and while 
the most accessible and convenient publication 
on the subject is, probably, so far as its limits 
would allow, the most complete work to be 
found. There seems to be very little disposition 





on the part of the author to invest his narrative 
with the charms of grandiloquence, but he de 
scribes with great distinctness and precision, and 
the impression he produces is almost as perma 
nent as its absolute presentment to the eye could 
render it. 


Thankfulnes; a Narrative, comprising passages 
Jrom the Diary of Rev, Allan Temple. By 
the author of “ Records of a Good Man's Life,” 
“ Margaret, or the Pearl,” ete, ete. New York 
Narper & Brothers. pp. 805. 

This is a most evangelical and fascinating 
illustration of the Christian virtue of perpetual 
gratitude to God. Such truthful pictures of the 
duty and the blessedness of recognizing, and 
acknowledging, and thanking God in all the in 


| cidents uf life, under the lowering aus well as 


cloudless sky, will delightfully “stir up” every 
“pure mind, by way of remembrance,” to renew- 
ed consecration to its Maker. It is a short book, 
if we may judge its length by the eager interest 
with which one is almost imperceptibly whirled 
through its pages, and he must be an obdurate or 
stupid man who will not be impatient of all 
interruption till he has reached the end. The 
end, did we say—the end, we mean, of what is 
published, for we trust the condition upon which 
a sequel is half promised, will not fail to be met 
promptly ina most cordial “reception” of the 
present volume. 


—_— 


An Act to prevent the Importation of Adultera 
ted and Spurious Drugs and Medicines, Fx- 
acted by Congress, June 26, 1848. 

It would hardly seem possible, judgihg a priori, 
that the crime inhibited by this enactment could 
ever be committed, much less find advocacy in a 
Christian land. But the insensibility of avarice 
to every generous emotion has not only tempted 
beings in the shape of men to perpetrate such 
base, unmitigated wrong against their brethren, 
but unblushingly defend it. 

The College of Pharmacy in the city of New 
York was instituted with the laudable design 
of preventing futal errors in the preparation 
of medicine. <A standard of purity was adopted 
at Washington in 1830 by a National Convention 
of the Medical Faculty and given to the public in 
“The Dispensatory of the United States.” The 
prescriptions of the Profession are predicated on 
this standard. It is obvious, therefore, that a 
considerable deviation from it must disappoint 
the calculations of the practitioner, and involve 
serious if not fatal consequences to the patient. 
Can anything be more benevolent than the object 
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of the N. Y. College of Pharmacy—to prevent 
adulterations ? Their philanthropic efforts led to || 
the enactment of the act of Congress on the sub- 
ject. Who will not thank them cordially for this 
humane interposition to protect us against the 
selfish, murderous alchemy of unscrupulous men ? 


-_——— 


GRAY’S NEW PICTURE. 


It is gratifying to record the essays of our 
countrymen in those nobler forms of art which 
have shed such a halo of glory around the mem- 
ory of the Old Masters. The lamented Cole has 
left enduring monuments of the objective Epic 
which have identified his name with poetry, as 
well as imitative art. “The Wages of War,” 
from the easel of H. P. Gray, Esq., and which 
will probably continue for a short time at 
his studio in Franklin street, is an allegorical 
picture of this nature, which we think highly 
honorable to his genius. Though the tout ensem- 
ble strikes the eye impressively as a single scena 
in which two combatants seem to have been just 
engaged, fatally to one, while the wife of the 
victor and the widow and child of the victim 
express the intense emotion proper to the scene, 
this more obvious is not the poetic import of 
the picture. Like many admirable models of 
the antique, it is divisible into compartments, 
each expressive of a different aspect. On the 
right we have a youthful warrior, armed and 
impatient to go forth to war; his young wife 
hangs upon his neck in weeping agony at his 
departure, and all the interest of Hector’s tender 
parting with Andromache is brought before us 
with a master’s power. The features of the hero 
admirably unite the sentiments of inflexible de- 
cision and the tenderest love. In the next stage 
we see the fallen warrior half raised by his 
left hand, which grasps convulsively a broken 
lance, his right, Marmion-like, attempting to 
brandish what he dreams to be a sword, though 


but “the fragment of his blade,” while life is | 


ebbing from his side, and fading from his pallid 


brow. And now the widowed wife droops over | 


the sarcophagus where all her hopes of earthly 
happiness have been entombed forever. Her 
sweet boy stands at her side in helpless infancy, 
and stretches forth his little hand as if to chal- 
lenge the kindness of a world that no more 
contains for him a natural protector. The details 
are given with elaborate skill. The lowering lurid 
sky ; the various draperies; the suggestive re- 
lievos of the monument; the admirable “form 
and pressure” of the fallen man; the perfect con- 
trast in the muscle and complexion of the warrior 
at the commencement and the close of his career; 





the attitudes of all the figures, and the artistic 
portraitures of manly, feminine, and infant beauty, 
are deserving of all praise. We congratulate 
| our artist friend on his success, and the public 
| on the addition to the American cabinet of so 
| beautiful a gem of native art. 

The often-quoted lines of Shirley are exceed. 
| ingly appropriate, and seem to have been adopted 
| by the artist, as the motto of his theme: 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still. 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death’s purple altar now, 
See where the victor victim bleeds. 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 


A recent visit to the country must be the edi- 
tor’s apology for deferring notices of several 
other books upon his table to the ensuing month 
—indeed, he feels constrained to apologize that 
he has been unable to give a larger proportion of 
serious articles in prose in the present number. 
The contributions sent us have been almost with- 
out exception, exclusively adapted to amuse. 
We entreat our correspondents not to send us 
anything hereafter, regarding which their con- 
science cannot answer satisfactorily the interrog- 
| ative, Cui bono? If we should swell the Colum- 
_ bian to as many pages of “light literature” as 

the Lady’s Book itself, it would not meet the 

expectation we have induced our friends to form. 
| Ciphers, though multiplied forever, never can be- 
| come a whole number, not even the very lowest 
unit. It is an old adage that misfortunes never 
come alone. We have not only to lament that 
_ our papers are not some of them more solid, but 





| that some errors of the press have been super- 
added to deepen our chagrin. Ina part of our 
edition, 1840, in the 14th line of p. 434, was 
printed 1849; and the last line of p. 441 was 
accidentally transferred to the beginning. Our 
readers will be kind enough to correct the trans- 
position. After so much of apology, we hope we 
may be permitted to challenge admiration for 
the engraving illustrating Greenwood, the beau- 
tiful song by Abbot, and several of our gems of 
poetry, especially the last sonnet from the pen 
of Mr. Burleigh. In its way, it fully equals even 








Fanny Forester’s “ Bird.” 
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